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FOREST AND STREAM 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


The Christmas Number of Forest and 
Stream will be the next one, December 28th. 
As with the Christmas Numbers of other 
years, the one for 1901 will contain a real 
store of good reading. This is the list of 
sketches and stories : 


In Lusty Manhood. 
Selling the Bear’s Hide. Chas. S. Davison. 
A Man o’ the Woods. 


Sea Rack. 
Casey’s Wildcat. 
The Tale of Lualu’s Hunt. 


Llewella Pierce Churchill. 
Luck with a Meat Gun. 
Faithful Fido, 


"as If you get the paper from a newsdealer 
you should take the precaution to order in 
advance. 


Charles Hallock. 





Fayette Durlin. 


William Edward Aitken. 


Francis Moonan. 







Ransacker. 


M. W. Montgomery. 
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] LONG-RANGE RIFLE SHOOTING. 


In our rifle columns to-day is the story of a most 
notable reunion. The victors of that series of rifle vic- 
tories in '74-’77, which placed America as the champion 
of champions in the rifle world, gathered to talk over old 
times, rejoice once more in the throb of triumph, name 
with words of regret the few who had dropped from the 
ranks, and display with pride the medals which had meant 
so much in the getting. But there was a special reason 

- which had led Col. Leslie C. Bruce to bestir himself in 
organizing the gathering. When these men parted com- 
pany over two decades ago, rifle shooting of the highest 
type fell into desuetude, naturally perhaps, as there were 
no more victories to win, and the spur of competition was 
wanting to urge them to continue their effort. A new 
generation has come to the front, and the newcomers have 
failed to uphold the prestige of victory which Creedmoor 
had established. This was more than old-timers could 
quietly permit, and they met not only in sociable enjoy- 
ment, but to institute such measures as should redeem 
Ameriean rifle shooting from its present second-rate posi- 
tion. 

The teams which went down before the Canadians and 
the Irishmen in the contest at Sea Girt during the past 
summer have much to excuse them. They met seasoned 
veterans of the butts, and they were handicapped in the 
way of arms to a degree which would have disheartened 
any contestant. The task now is to wipe out those defeats 
in still more signal victories, and it was to revive the old- 
time Amateur Rifle Club and its work that Col. Bruce 
had in mind when he took upon himself the task of 
organizing that reunion of Dec. 14, and acting as a very 
hospitable host. 

The veterans can do no better service than to start 
those whose task it will be to redeem American shooting 
prestige in the exact groove followed in the 70's. The 
new club must be amateur, and it must be civilian. The 
man with the biggest title and its accompanying extra 
quantity of gold lace does not thereby and therefore have 
the most knowledge of rifle shooting or make the best rifle 
shot, He is more likely to be at a disadvantage because 
he is not free in his judgment to the merit of certain 
rifles. The old rule of the survival of the fittest must 
prevail, and the question of the fittest can only be de- 
termined by the propertion of bullseyes. Now, as 





before, it will be the certain shot, utterly untrammeled, 
who will work out results which the professional military 
workman must adopt. It was so when Creedmoor opened 
in 1873. The scores then made by amateur marksmen, 
who had not even taken on the dignity of privates, shamed 
the entire National Guard of the Union into a practical 
use of the arms which had before only done service in 
making parades a bit more glittering, and then the 
Regulars reluctantly followed suit and learned in the 
field before the butts, the limits to the efficiency of the 
old Springfield rifles. 

So much for history, and to-day the situation is ripe 
for its repetition. Now, as then, the task is to fix the 
highest limits to the possibility of the current arm. Then 
it was the breechloader against the muzzleloader. Black 
powder and large calibers, with high trajectories and 
moderate ranges were the data to be worked upon. The 
rifle of to-day is of .30 caliber, and it must use a smoke- 
less powder cartridge. This means a higher velocity with 
lower trajectory and much greater range. It is far from 
satisfactory now. Against all the claims of the makers of 
smokeless powder cartridges, the rifleman who undertakes 
to make high scores at 1,000 yards will find that “un- 
accountables” will creep into his score. This means that 
he gets misses where his holding and his trained judg- 
ment of wind tells him he should have a bullseye. It 
was the task of the old group of long-range men to elimi- 
nate the “unaccountable” from the arm then in use. It 
must be done again with the arm of to-day. It must not 
only be done at 1,000 yards, but at 2,000 yards, as the 
high-power weapon now assures us is entirely feasible. 
The material of to-day is different, but the successful 
method of the past will hold, and now as then, victory in 
a very pleasant and healthful sport will come. and in its 
train an impetus to our soldiers, both regular and volun- 
teer, which is even more needful to-day than at any 
previous time. 

Any organization which the old-time riflemen may form 
is sure to be one which any young rifleman may be proud 
to join, and there is no reason to doubt that the series of 
well-won victories of the closing quarter of the last 
century may be gloriously duplicated in the opening years 
of this. 





Among the distinguished victims of shooting accidents 
was Wm. E. Gladstone, who in 1842 lost the forefinger of 
his left hand by an explosion of his gun. The fact has 
come to public attention anew because of a question as 
to realism in art, which has been raised by a critic of the 
new Gladstone statue at Manchester, in which the sculptor 
has restored the finger. The critic expresses the opinion 
that the artist should have been true to the fact, and 
that the bronze Gladstone represented as delivering a 
speech should be the maimed Gladstone without the 
forefinger. It is a delicate question of which much might 
be said on both sides. Where the maiming is so con- 
siderable as to become a characteristic associated with 
the personage in the popular mind, the true art unques- 
tionably is to perpetuate the fact in statue or painting. 
Thus the several effigies of old Peter Stuyvesant which 
decorate, if they do not adorn, Manhattan Island, show 
the wooden leg which helped to make him such a pic- 
turesque figure in New Amsterdam. It is not so clear 
that the lesser maimings, so insignificant, for instance, as 
the loss of a finger, should be perpetuated in art. If the 
sculptural realists shall have their way, however, and in- 
sist upon showing us in bronze as the chance explosion of 
a gun in the field or the act of a fellow shooter may 
leave us maimed or dismembered, those of us who are 
elected to be cast in bronze by our grateful country would 
do well to forego the shotgun and the rifle. 


Setting aside the well-worn and by this time deadly 
dull jokes on antidotes for the bites of venomous snakes. 
the subject of poisoning by snakes has always been an 
interesting one, and a vast deal of serious work has been 
done to discover some remedy which should be a specific 
in the case of a wound from the fang of a venomous 
snake. Many remedies have been suggested by different 
investigators, but it may be questioned whether any of 
them have proved generally effective. 

One of the latest of these remedies is antivenene, dis- 
covered by Dr. Calmette, and a recent issue of the London 
Lancet contains an extract from a report by a medical 


officer on an Indian railway line, which gives strong 
testimony as to its value. The quotation is as follows: 

“On the night of the 23d [of August] I was called to 
see a coolie woman who had been bitten by a large snake, 
supposed to be a cobra. She was said to have been bitten 
about 7 P. M., and I did not see her till two hours later. 
She was then practically moribund, the throat paralyzed 
and consciousness completely lost. All the symptoms of 
poisoning by colubrine venom were well marked. I in- 
jected a full dose of Dr. Calmette’s antivenene, but was 
not sanguine as to the result, the patient’s condition being 
apparently hopeless. The effect of the remedy was 
marvelous; consciousness returned in fifteen minutes, and 
I was so encouraged by the result of the first injection 
that I decided to give another dose of the serum. It acted 
like magic, and within three hours of the first injection 
the patient was well.” 


The protest of our correspondent prompted by the sight 
of long freight trains loaded with Christmas trees is well 
taken. Spruces, firs and other trees are cut down by the 
hundreds of thousands annually for use as Christmas 
trees. Vast tracts of young forest growth are wiped out, 
and the devastation of these areas is such as cannot be 
repaired for many years to come. The drain which this 
makes upon the rapidly lessening forestry resources of 
our country is most disastrous. The Christmas tree in- 
dustry, too, is a foolish enterprise on the part of those 
who supply the trees at first hand, since the ridiculously 
small prices received can in no measure compensate for 
the loss of the revenues which would be derived from the 
same territory were the trees permitted to grow to the 
proper market size for lumber. There is so much of 
sentiment attaching to the Christmas tree that he who 
inveighs against the custom is likely to be as one crying 
in the wilderness. And yet it may be that with a more 
intelligent comprehension of what this annual destruction 
means, some substitute may be found for the wild ever- 
green, or the trees may be produced in plantations main- 
tained for the purpose. The Christmas tree folly is of a 
piece with the heedless, thoughtless and improvident 
squandering of forestry resources in America, and like 
other abuses it will be corrected as one result of the 
growth of intelligence in forestry concerns, 

Zz 

He was getting ready for the gold mines, and one morn- 
ing he appeared at the office with a gigantic six-shooter 
bulging out of his hip pocket. For the next week he prac- 
ticed assiduously that part of the manual of arms known 
as getting the drop. At the most unexpected momients, in 
the midst of a conversation, or when greeting a friend,,he 
would “pull his gun” and cover the astonished victim. 
If he ever had occasion at the mines to exercise his 
proficiency in time of stress we never heard of it, for min- 
ing in fact is not always the strenuous life the books make 
it. If he had been going deer hunting in Maine the case 
would have been different. To be able to get the drop 
on the other fellow is a very necessary qualification, with- 
out which no man who values his life should venture into 
the deer woods. The rule is to shoot the other man before 
he can shoot you. If that rule had been followed in 
Maine and Minnesota this year a number of hunters , 
now dead would have been alive, and a corresponding 
number of hunters now alive would be dead. 

» 

Complaints-are made that the Maine penalty for man- 
killing in the woods has not sufficed to prevent these 
casualties. Of course it has not, for no attempt has been 
made to enforce it by indicting and punishing the man- 
killers. Before drawing conclusions as to the good of the 
law, give it a fair test. The effect of punishing offenders 
would surely be salutary, because it would fasten upon 
the public intelligence the criminal character of the shoot- 
ing, and this in some cases at least would insure more 
catition on the part of hunters. 

x 

Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, who is Chief of the Department 
of Fish and Game of the St. Louis World’s Fair, ex- 
presses the opinion that the fair will be an epoch-making 
exposition, far surpassing anything of the kind of the 
past, and that the fish and game of this country and of the 
world will have a more adequate representation than 
they have been given at any previous exposition. That 
forestry also will be well represented is a foregone con- 


clusion. 4 
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She Fporisman Yourish 


A Bennessee Outing,—l. 


Tue combined effect of being the proud possessor of a 
brand new gun and the recipient of a cordial invitation 
from a friend to take his dog out for him proved too 
much for the conscious knowledge that my business 
needed me, and I went hunting. 

Among other good things in the section of Tennessee 
which is the writer’s habitat, is an unvarying, beautiful 
spell of autumn weather, which this year even sur- 
passed itself. 

‘My destination, a small village in Hawkins county, 
near the marble quarry, from which comes the world- 
famous “Hawkins county red marble,” was twelve miles 
from the railroad by the report of the most prejudiced 
and eighteen miles by those of the old inhabitant of the 
genus africanus, who vowed he spoke from an experi- 
ence of many years of driving the road. 

Jack was the name of my friend’s dog, a big, slim, 
rangy setter, with all sorts of promising points and as 
kind and gentlemanly a specimen of the dog tribe as I 
have ever known. From the time I met him first and 
slapped his flanks until head and tail met in‘a paroxysm 
of joy and pulled his long, silky ears, until his kindly 
brown eyes grew soft with delight of being loved, we 
were friends. 

Settled on the train for our forty-mile ride, I went for- 
ward to the baggage car to see that he was safely placed, 
and not worrying over the confusion incident to a bag- 
gage car. As I entered the door the baggage man was 
slamming down a tremendous trunk within a few inches 
of the dog’s head, with a crash that would have disturbed 
a terra cotta image, with no other effect than to make 
Jack open his eyes in mild surprise. Then, finding that 
he needed the space occupied by the dog, the man, who 
was either a good reader of canine character or very 
reckless, coolly picked the big dog up and pitched him 
upon a pile of trunks four trunks high, where, after one 
look of wonder at the strong man, the old fellow curled 
down for a quiet time. Concluding that the dog was an 
experienced traveler, I returned to my seat in the 
smoking car with an easy mind. 

At the end of our railroad journey we found that as it 
was mid-afternoon, night would overtake us before we 
could reach our destination, so settled down for the 
night in a hotel, I occupying No. 41 front, and Jack 
the furnace sawdust pile in the basement. I heard him 
complaining about something that did not entirely suit 
him at intervals of an hour or more, before “nature’s 
sweet restorer” visited me, but as I had troubles of my 
ewn I left him to tell his troubles to the night watch- 
man. 


We started on our twelve or eighteen mile drive the 
next morning at 7:30, and I feel sure that the man who said 
it was the former distance must have had the same kind 
of weather to drive in that we had, a clear, bright, frosty 
day. The air was snappy, the horses full of go, the road 
firm and tolerably smooth, and the woods fairly riotous 
in autumn colors. 

By 10:30 we were enjoying the hearty welcome that 
comes so freely and frankly from the native Tennessean, 
be his domicile a two-room cabin and his pseudonym 
Uncle Bill, or a two-story mansion and Colonel, sah! 

My host, an M.D., was the owner of one of our many 
famous mineral springs that abound in the eastern part 
of the State, known as Wright’s Epsom Spring, the wa- 
ters Of which had proved such a general specific for all 
the ills to which flesh is heir, especially those of the 
stomach and liver, that, discarding the orthodox saddle- 
bags, he had concentrated his efforts to benefit the race 
by the dissemination of epsom water to the entire satis- 
faction of his patrons and increased profit to himself. 

Greeting me warmly, he ushered me into the sittin 
room, of, his big, old-fashioned house, and at once f 
knew my visit would be a delight, even if the weather 
should change and birds prove scarce, for half across the 
end of that most cosy of all rooms, the “sitting’’ room of 


. 


a country home, stretched a big, open fireplace, with a , 


glorious wood fire snapping and purring its welcome. 

I love poetry and pictures, but would willingly lay aside 
Shakespeare, Browning or Swinburne, and turn from 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke or Bonheur to look upon a glori- 
outs combination of poetry and picture such as is seen 
in the open wood fire—ever changing, always beautiful, 
fitting every mood known to man; a joy in happiness, a 
cofisolation in sorrow, literally “a thing of beauty and 
a ent, 

good lady of the house had, with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice incident to a devoted mother, left her pleasant 
home and gone to live in town for the school term, to be 
néa¥ atid care for the young folks of the household while 
they ptirsuéd the devious way that now leads up to a 
diplomat; but she had left a most capable substitute, 
as fully demonstrated when the lady in charge of my 
friend’s house invited us in to dinner shortly after I had 
gotten brushed up and thawed out. 

During the dinner hour the Doctor told me, as I al- 
ready knew, that he was not a sportsman, but that he had 
located, the nearby coveys of birds, and secured me the 
necessary permission to shoot on adjoining lands, and 
when business permitted would go with me occasionally 
oft’ short trips, ds general factotum and appreciative 
audience. He also assured me that the best inlorniation 
he could obtain indicated that birds were very plentiful: 
but as there had been no heavy rains since frost had set 
in, the Cover was very heavy and weed pollen almost 
too much for any dog to do good work, in both of which 
surmises I found him entirely correct. 

Immediately after dinner I got into my shooting 
clothes, unchained Jack, and sallied forth, accompanied 
by the Doctor, who agreed to go far enough to give me 
thé Idy of the land for my first try at the birds. It was 
vety mecessary that Iokeep on the lands covered by: the 

its granted the Doctor for me, as the Legislature 
of Tennessee, unlike the legislative bodies of other States, 
which may be guilty of unwise or unnecessary acts, is 
néver known to pass any act that can possibly be criti- 
cized, a8 witnessed by the act regulating the going on 
the lands of another for the purpose of hunting, which it 


solemnly declares can only be lawfully done when the 
sportsman is armed, in addition to the usual cauippeni, 
with “the written ission fe owner of the lafids.” 

Jack had awe <4 on fair. #6. make our first 
outing only a etting. Fences, ditches, fallen tr 
and everything*that came im his way he jumped, or tri 
to, anid ran himself ata gait and ‘to Pacers that in are 
other dog would have speedily resulted in utter exhaus- 
tion; but Jack was not another dog; he was the dog. 
Many a good and true dog have I shot over, but none of 
them ever was wont to cover as much ground and so 
thoroughly as this same dear old, gentle, rangy Jack. 

We were a pair, that first afternoon out, and though I 
could not keep the pace that the dog set, I was in per- 
fect sympathy with him, and occasionally cut a bit of a 
caper. 

We crossed a meadow where hay had been gathered, 
cut off the corner of afield sowed in wheat, and were work- 
ing up a fence line, where the fence had been mostly re- 
moved, leaving the bushes and briers that had grown in 
the corners, when we first found game. It was a rabbit, 
ordinary in size, when it came bobbing down toward me 
from where Jack had jumped it, but a tremendous big 
fellow before I succeeded in bestowing it upon a grateful 
little son of Ham, after carrying it a mile or more. 
rarely can resist a rabbit, and-this one, crowding right 
down on me—with all my wire edge on and the good 
dog standing like the renowned idol of the Confederacy, 
only up on tiptoe, craning his neck to see over a slight 
elevation that was between us—quickly went the way of 
all his kind that fool around a tenderfoot from town 
when he has a gun. 

Soon thereafter we worked into a field with occasional 
patches of sedge grass, and without any preliminary 
skirmishing down went old Jack to a steady point, and 
with a “Yea-up! Steady, boy!” I closed in on him, when, 
with a quick, apologetic glance around from under his 
right ear, he admitted that he had been a bit hasty, and 
though close on feathers, did not have the real thing. It 
was meadowlarks, and they rose nicely, and were a sore 
temptation to the new gun, but as I was off for several 
days, and had no excuse for getting in all possible shoot- 
ing, even not considering that the lark is not only pretty 
but a sweet singer, I dropped the gun back on my 
shoulder, and bid the dog, “Try again.” 

We found our first covey in a cornfield, or, rather, in 
a dense thicket growing in and around a large sink hole 
in the middle of the field. The corn was thick and high, 
and grew right up to the edge of the thicket, and when 
the dog did not return to report for three or four min- 
utes I knew he had found birds, and started off to hunt 
him. Round and round, back and forth, I tramped in 
that jungle for ten minutes, and finally walked into the 
covey of birds in the edge of the thicket without having 
seen the dog, which had become exhausted and lain 
down on his point. They were big, strong-flying birds, 
and dashed through the trees like pheasants, across to the 
other side of the thicket. 

I should have been facetiously hilarious at the ex- 
pense of a friend who stood where I did, and tried, with 
the right and then the left, to stop one of those brown 
rockets without disturbing a feather, and could have told 
him exactly wherein he had miscalculated; but, with the 
best of opportunities, I have as yet failed to figure out 
any cause or excuse for either the one or the other 
miss that I then scored, except the cold fact that I did 
not hold on the birds. Jack was disappointed, and 
plainly told me so, and almost caused an unpleasantness 
by insisting upon looking for a “dead bird” that was 
not to be found. He finally allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to join me in a forward movement to try again, 
and with the thought that I had better arrange to bor- 
row my next dog from a man who did not teach his 
dog that a bird was to be found dead every time he 
fired a shot, we resumed our hunt. 

The first point the dog made, when we found the birds 
again, was a single, which flew straight down between 
the tall rows of corn, making the shot like rolling a ball 
down a tenpin alley; but the old fellow was not hyper- 
critical, and when he gave up the bird and received his 
welcome pat on the head, his congratulatory antics were 
as sincere as though I had made a really difficult shot. 

The next find was three birds, which flushed all to- 
gether. The first one flew low and was lost in the thick 
corn before I could hold on it, turning half way round. 
I tried the second, with the same result; and wheeling 
entirely around I killed the third bird, that had risen 
above the corn—a long and difficult shot. 

By the hardest kind of work we routed out three more 
birds from the corn jungle, one of which we only heard, 
one we only scared and one we only feathered; then, 
concluding that open country, with fewer birds, would 
pre better average results, we made for the nearest 
ence. 

The next field hunted was a level stretch, from which 
hay had been cut, and which had been left undisturbed 
in several places, where the weeds were in the majority. 
Several larks flushed as we got well out in the hay 
stubble, and at last the dog came down to a fine point 
off to my left. 

Supposing it to be another lark, I walked down on 
him, directly in his face, not taking the trouble to prop- 
erly round and come up from the rear, and just as I 
closed in on him, thinking that I would give the lark a 
start of 50 yards and then try a long shot, a fine covey of 
quail burst out of the grass immediatély in front of the 
dog and between us, and flying directly in my face, 
divided over my shoulders, right and left, and flew 
straight as a gun barrel of over the open field. Of 
course even such an unexpected event could not dis- 
turb the equanimity of a veteran; and so of course 
I coolly turned on my heel, selected a bird, killed it with 
the right barrel, then quickly but coolly selected two 
that were in line and killed them both with the second 
barr 


‘rel, 

No, I can’t say that it happened exactly that way, but 
it seemed to me that it might have, as I stood looking 
at that splendid covey of birds, holding my empty gun, 
both barrels of which I had fired in a fine frenzy of 
excitement before the birds had gone 50 feet past me 
and without ruffling a feather. , 

How many kinds of fools I called myself in the next 
few minutes I cannot now , but it was several. 


old fellow, was 
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But Jack, the kind, considerate, gentle 
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away, he wetit e extreme end of the field : ab- 
sented himself longer from me than he had done at any 
one time since we started. 

The birds had gone into a cornfield, but as the corn 
had been gathered it was a very fair field to shoot in 
so I concluded that there was yet a chance for me to 
redeem myself. Resting on the fence until Jack worked 
off his fit of indignation, I called him to me, and pet- 
ted him until we mutually agreed to forget, and then 
at it we went again. 

The field had a slight elevation about midway, and 
here the dog caught scent, and after a half dozen cau- 
tious steps, was down on a point by a shack of corn. 
_ With the ground sloping away slightly in all direc- 
tions, and the corn shacks low enough to be out of the 
way, it was an ideal place to shoot, and there was no ex- 
cuse for any man who pretended to shoot missing more 
than an occasional bird, and I knew it. The first flush 
was a pair, and they fell within 20 feet of each other, 
clean killed. Then a single bird, which showed ragged 
at the first barrel and was fairly stopped with the sec- 
ond. Another pair offered next, only one of which was 
considerate enough to stop. Then a single was missed 
with both barrels, but before the smoke had cleared away 
another double was made that proved ample consola- 
tion. Three more birds were brought to bag with five 
more shots, and then, as the survivors were scattered, 
Jack and I shook hands and agreed to call it a day. A 
native asked me, “how many birds?” as I dropped from 
the fence into the road, and I had to admit that I did not 
know, but well I did know that, although my game 
pockets were not entirely filled, I had a full sense of 
entire satisfaction with my afternoon. 

The wood fire shot a warm red welcome light from 
every window as I approached the house, and after a 
hearty supper and a pleasant evening with the genial 
Doctor, I turned in, with the fervent wish that the mor- 
row might be bright and clear. 


Lewts Hopxrns. 


Lost in the Bush. 


A coop many years ago I was on the station of Saltbush 
Park in Queensland, Australia, breaking wild horses to 
ride. When forty or fifty had been partially tarmed and 
were somewhat used to being guided by an intelligence 
and a will stronger than their own, it was the practice of 
Mr. C. J. Harden, the manager, to drive them to Rock- 
hampton, about 250 miles distant, where they met with a 
ready sale. He usually took me with him. 

On one trip, of which I am to write, Harden was de- 
tained in town by some business, so he told me to return 
alone. Just as I was starting he said to me: “We have 
not seen the Diamond mare’s mob [Australian for band] 
for some time. I wish you would hunt them up when you 
get back.” When within three or four miles of Salt- 
bush, I noes I could see a gray animal across Fun- 
nel Creek. This creek ran parallel to the road for about 
the last six miles, and was about a half-mile from it. 
Like all Australian creeks and rivers, in Queensland at 
any rate, it was dry except during the rainy season, when 
it became a foaming torrent. In places the water stood 
in holes, some small and shallow, and others from one- 
quarter to one-half mile in length, and several feet deep. 
All along the banks of these creeks grow mighty gum 
trees, with she-oak fig trees, etc., so that it is almost im- 
possible at a short distance to distinguish anything on 
the other side. 

Funnel Creek has very steep banks, so on arriving at 
the top of the bank next to me I carefully looked around 
on the other side. Our nearest neighbors lived thirty 
miles away, and sometimes we did not see a strange face 
for a month. Imagine, therefore, if you can, what a 
terrible start I gave when I heard a human groan from. 
the bottom of the creek. 

Thoroughly scared, 1 looked down, and there I saw a 
man lying extended on the sandy bottom, bare-headed and 
evidently in a bad way. Recovering my wits somewhat, I 
tied my horse to a bush and descended the steep bank. 
On reaching the bottom I walked up to the prostrate 
figure and said, “Hello, mate! What’s the matter?” Not 
receiving amy answer, I raised the limp body to a sitting 
position, and could then see that the unfortunate man 
was perishing of thirst, for his tongue protruded from 
his mouth, and resembled a piece of dried bologna sau- 
sage. 

ragging him gently to the side of the creek, I placed 
his back against the bank in a shady place, and then hastily 
climbed up to where I had left my horse to get a tin pan- 
nikin off my saddle. Having secured this, I hastened 
down the bank and went up the creek a few hundred 
yards to where I knew there was a water hole. 

Turning the vessel bottom upward and baring my arm, I 
thrust it down under the water and then reversing it I 
brought it up quickly. Though young and inexperi- 
enced, I knew it would be fatal to allow him to drink 
much at one time, so I continually moistened his tongue, 
and wetting my handkerchief tied it round his head. At 
the end of a couple of hours the man was much revived, so 
with incredible ecu I succeeded in pret him up 
the bank and placing him on my horse. I was a slightly 
built young fellow in those days, and I have never 
able to understand how I was enabled to perform a feat 
requiring so much strength. Luckily, my horse was 
gentle, because all my strength was required to hold the 
man on the animal. After a walk of what seemed to 
be many hours, but ‘was not much more 
one, we reached Sal Station. I gave him food and 
milk in small quantities and at short intervals. Toward 
evening he was sufficiently recovered to talk, incoherently 
it is true, but little by little I gathered the following 
story: His name was Dick Turner, and he had been a 
shepherd at Grosvenor Downs for over two years. Wish- 
ing to go to Cardowan, which was eighty miles away by 
road, in an evil hour he had been persuaded to strike 

sh, havi been told he could cut off thirty 
miles, with the ‘inevitable result. that by nightfall he had 
lost all bearings, 2 pin 
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Dick Turner well knew What this ttieant in the Aus- 
tralian bush; indeed, when herding his sheep he had ohce 


found the bleached skeleton of an unfortunate man, who - 


had evidently perished in this way. I have learned from 
experience when you are lost you become so de- 
moralized that you cannot recognize places with which 
zor have been familiar for years. For some days— 

‘urner never knew how many—he had wearily dragged 
himself along, frequently startled at coming across human 
tracks, which, however, on examination turned out to be 
his own, thus proving that he was moving in a circle. 
Finally, with the conviction that his case was hopeless, 
suffering from hunger and thirst, wandering aimlessly 
under a tropical sun, in his desperation he threw away 
first his swag, or bundle of clothes rolled in his blankets, 
and then from time to time he parted with everything 
but the clothes he wore, not even reserving his money or 
even his hat, 

After this all was a blank until he recovered from the 
sunstroke he was suffering from when I found him. In 
about ten days he was well cnougla to resume his journey, 
so giving him one of my hats I put him in a cart and 
drove him to the crossing of the Connor’s River, where 
many teams- passed daily hauling copper ore from the 
Peak Downs to the seaport of Broadsound. Having ar- 
ranged for his transfer to Broadsound, I parted from 
him, and I never saw or heard of him again. 

Truth is stranger than fiction. Many a time when I 
have been musing alone on the strangeness of many 
things that are always happening around us, I have re- 
called upon what a very slender thread Dick Turner’s 
chances of being rescued from a horrible death had hung. 

If it had not been for the few chance words Harden 
had spoken about the Diamond mare,-the man _ un- 
doubtedly would have perished, and his bones might have 
been swept into oblivion by the next flood, thus adding 
one more victim to the many thousands who are continu- 
ally being lost in the bush. E. Cavan DANCE. 


Ancient Pines. 


I was greatly interested in Mr. Whitaker’s tour through 
the Adirondacks, so well described in the current issue of 
Forest AND STREAM. It certainly brought back to me 
many incidents in connection with my first trip through 
the Maine wilderness years ago, particularly my visit to 
Bald Mountain on the shores of Moixe Pond, above the 
forks of the Kennebeck. 

We were homeward bound, and as we came down 
Moxie we pulled our boat upon the beach and decided to 
tramp up the mountain and enjoy a view of the surround- 
ing country, clothed in a garment of many colors dyed by 
the hand of Jack Frost. ; 

Almost at the water’s edge we encountered great pines, 
some of them three feet and over in diameter. Under our 
feet the moss was compressed until we almost sank knee 
deep in the vegetation. Climbing over great moss-covered 
windfalls, the dead and rotten wood crumbled under our 
weight. I never had a forest impress me with its 
“primevality,” if I can so use the term, as did this particu- 
lar spot. The smooth moss carpet and the gigantic moss- 
lined pines showed no sign that the man with an axe had 
been there before us. Those great trees stood tall and 
straight, until their meeting branches high up overhead 
gave one the idea of a succession of lofty cathedral aisles 
and arches. 

Many of those trees no doubt could show rings, three 
hundred and over, were the cross-cut saw laid against 
them and their innermost recesses bared. 

I talked with an old timber cruiser once on the age of 
pine trees and their reproduction, and he related an inci- 
dent in connection with the age of the pine, which oc- 
curred up near Lake Itaska, in this State. He was pass- 
ing through a growth of very old pine trees, when his 
attention was called to a moss-covered mound two feet 
high. Disturbing the surface with his axe, he found 
underneath the moss and mold a layer of pitch. Con- 
tinuing his investigations he found what he called a pre- 
historic stump, the remnants of a pine tree that was 
fully three hundred years old when the standing giants 
around him were mere seedlings. And he argued in this 
way, that the stump of that particular windfall became 
covered with sap or pitch, and, thoroughly enveloped in 
this preserving material, it continued to hold its form long 
after the tree that had failen had become food for 
worms and beetles, and when time had finally turned the 
great tree into meld and mother earth, yet was the stump 
there to tell the tale. The cruiser expressed himself un- 
equivocally to the effect that the pitch-encased stump was 
the surviving link between the present and previous 
generation of pine trees, the last of the Mohicans. What 
caused that particular stump to become smothered in pitch 
he could not tell, but there the remains were pitch-pre- 
served and moss-covered, although the roots had long 
since rotted away and severed their connection with the 
stump above ground. 

From Itasca to Moxie is a big jump, but we must hurry 
back and finish our story. Before we had tramped a great 
while we began to get into a more sparse growth, espe- 
cially as the slope of the mountain increased. In our 

ath was a gigantic white birch, the bark on which had 
Coret its fastenings and stood out in curly clusters to 

the very top of the tree. e : 

Our guide, taking a match from his pocket, struck it 
and ignited the fluffy birch bark, when, with the roar of a 
hundred furnaces, the es encircled the tree and 
mounted heavenward, I imagine, much like an oil well 
gusher afire. I thought it a very dangerous experiment 
at the time, but the guide laughed at our fears and 
scouted the Weteaits ee _ ee from such = 

inning. e reac ¢ granite formation, a 
ia dae tian tee: aw td ot toe wien, which 
- proved to be a great, flat, granite surface, acres in ex- 


tent, covered with a thick mold, upon which the blue- 
bushes thrived as I have seen them thrive nowhere 
else. It was seasonable for the berries, and without 


stepping out’ of one’s tracks, after taking a favorable posi- 
oo and eat cate fill of the blue, 


out 
saw — tracks and realized that the 
vabout ‘noon when we reached 
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aan scarlet a ie tip the mee weodiend 
and contrasting with the deep, dark green of t ines. 
The landscape Gn all sides was dotted. with little ies 
which glistened like so many jewels in the bright sunlight. 
It was scenery one hated to leave, and which failed to 
tire the eye. 

_It was many years ago, but those great, mossy, silent 
pine giants growing out of that moss-carpeted earth left 
an impress on my mind I never will forget. I can imagine 
the moose and deer wending their way at dusk through 
those silent sylvan avenues on their way to the lake to 
drink, and envy them their surroundings. I have often 
wondered if by this time the axe and saw had found my 
old friends and laid them low. Who of the readers of 
the Forest aNp STREAM having lately been over that par- 
ticular ground can tell me? Cas, CRISTADORO. 


John Burroughs. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


On the other side of the Hudson River, a few miles 
above this city, there lives in a little rustic house built 
by himself, a man whose name is a household word 
throughout this entire country. He is loved not only 
because his books have brought sweetness and sunshine 
to many households, but because of the infinite charm 
which he throws around everything in nature, in which 
he so delights to study and reveal. 

Some few years ago it was my privilege and pleasure 
to have him join me on a trip for a few days to the lodge 
at Balsam Lake, situated some 2,500 feet above tide 
water in the Catskills; where we met a number of genial 
friends, 

On the first day after our arrival we contented our- 
selves with fishing in the lake, but on the next day we 
followed a path which had been opened to the top of 
Balsam Mountain, nearly 4,000 feet high, and on this trip 
we were charmed by the wonderful knowledge of Mr. 
Burroughs. 

There were flowers in our path and in the woods 
which we had never noticed, but he, with his wonderful 
knowledge of botany, discovered them and made them 
memorable forever; the sound of eve insect was 
familiar to him, and he gave its name and he revealed to 
us their nature, and there was not a bird which he 
could not call by name—we nevet knew before the wealth 
of the flora and fauna in these mountains. 

Just below the crest of the mountain there is a spring, 
from which flows a stream which empties into Balsam 
Lake, and which has a temperature of 44 degrees the 
year round. 

On the crest of the mountain we had an observatory 
some 30 feet high, and from that Mr. Burroughs, with 
a field glass, could see toward the northwest the old 
farmhouse, some twenty-five miles distant, where he was 
born, and where he spent his boyhood days, and where 
he learned to know and love all that is beautiful in 
nature. 

It is hardly necessary to say that there is no charm in 
a trip to the woods or mountains equal to that of de- 
lightful companionship, and this trip with Mr. Bur- 
roughs was one of the most delightful of my life. 

It was my privilege a year or two ago to stand near 
the old farmhouse where he was born, and from there 
look up to the observatory where we had stood a few 
years before—and as I stood in the deep valley extend- 
ing northerly from Roxbury, with mountains rising on 
either side, with their luxurious growth of trees and 
foliage, and learned how they had teemed with deer and 
birds and flowers when Mr. Burroughs was young, I 
learned whence came the mantle which he has worn so 
gracefully for many years, and which will never fall oe 
the shoulders of another. mB Ver€s 

Dec. 9. 


A Walk Down South.—IX. 


I uerr the cheerful farmhouse of White, the foreman 
bricklayer, on Monday morning, Nov. 13. William White 
hoisted my pack to the top of a high load of corn fodder. 
I followed the basket to the top of the load, and on the 
crackling leaves and stalks ten or eleven feet above the 
road, settled for a ride almost to Tyrone. One of the 
streaks of luck which a pedestrian meets with had given 
me a ride of more than five miles. 

It was a chilly morning, with a threatening sky. It 
seemed about to rain, but the ride was not rendered yn- 
comfortable. One sinks into the load on a corn rack, and 
the wind does not find its way through the flying ribbons 
readily. In fact, the rounded top seemed to throw the 
breeze over one’s body, it striking the face merely. The 
wind, it may be mentioned, does not chill a face on which 
the beard has been permitted to grow so much as it does a 
smooth-shaven face. The discomfort of a skin-tight shave 
on a cold morning, when every breath strikes the chin 
like the blast from a furnace, and the cold air comes 
like the wind from melting snow in the spring, is too 
great for the good appearance does. : 

The road past Bald Eagle (Olivia P. O.), to Vail and 
Tyrone along which I rode on the corn fodder looked to 
be as levél and good as any that I had seen. In places a 
“regular pre embankment” had been made, and on a 
wheel it must be delightful riding. On the corn it cer- 
tainly was. The load swayed and tossed in a way that 
made me gasp at times, and I watched the driver to see 
if he was getting ready to jump from an upsetting load. 
He made no sign. It was the usual tilting and rolling of 
such wagons, apparently. That it was not at all severe I 
soon discovered by lining the pole with the tongue of 
the wagon, t seemed. to be feet was only a sway of 
inches. What must it be on almost equally high loads of 
hemlock bark which have to go along ‘rough hill roads, 
with mud holes hub deep and rocks axle high, with the 
swagger of 4,500- pounds instead of that of a thousand? 

Quail are spreading up and down the Bald Eagle Val- 
ley from the Nittany Club preserye, and. some hunters 
say the pheasants and wild turkeys are increasing slowly. 
Rabbits are very plentiful everywhere that they can find 
shelter. They are stupid little beasts, and easily confused 
by things new to their experience. : 

At the east end of Tyrone I slid down ftom the load; 
caught my pack and succeeded in swinigng it to my 
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shouldets, there being tio convenient rest fot it till the 
sttaps were adjusted. It began to sprinkle slightly as I 
waved | bye to White. Two boys down the road 
asked luck?” and I replied “Good,” but it was not 
in the sense they meant, as I knew, so that was a sort of 
lie, and just the kind a hunter must often take refuge 
behind. 

In Tyrone I heard of other pedestrians. A pair went 
Grown there a couple of years ago who had “wagered” 
that t y could walk to Arizona from New York in sixty 
days. It was said that this couldn’t be done; the walkers, 
however, winked, and said, in effect, that there was more 
than one way to skin a cat. 

I searched Tyrone. for maps of Maryland and West 
Virginia, but could find none. “Nobody would ask for 
them once in ten years,” it was said. There was a hard 
shower that wet the store sidewalks, which I missed. 
There were five stores, in the windows of which guns 
were poe displayed, that I noticed. Hunters are 
plentiful thereabouts. 

From Tyrone to Bellwood is seven miles of picturesque 
roadway, but of the kind which must be seen. Two kil- 
deer plover were in a marshy place half a mile short of 
the bridge over the creek. At the creek a Jew peddler 
with a horse and wagon pulled up his rig and- demanded 
to know where I was going. I told him with meekness. 
“Where ye from?” he snapped. I told him I’d just come 
through Tyrone. 

“What ye sellin’?” was his next burst. 

“What ye take me for?” I ripped out, “a measly peddler 
—you ought to be able to tell I don’t belong to that kind 
of a gang.” 

His round, dark face and heavy, flattish nose worked 
independently for a moment and then his manner was 
modified. e talked for some time good-naturedly about 
roads, distances and weathers. 

“Ef I was going your way I would gif you a ride,” he 
said, as he started away, and I told a I was just as 
much obliged. 

At Bellwood I found my way to the trolley track and 
waited for the car to come. The trolley runs from Bell- 
wood to Altoona, seven miles away. Then another line 
takes one into Hollidaysburg, seven miles further still. 
So far I had seen my route from Beech Creek, but beyond 
that there was a route to select, usually a task of some 
little trouble. 

The ride into Hollidaysburg was not so pleasant as one 
might suppose. The tar traveled too fast—I could not see 
where I was going. It was nearly dark, too. and there 
was nothing to be sure of while the car sped on across 
farms, over a stream, along line fences and past woods 
dimly seen. I was reminded at one place of the many 
lines that seek Coney Island from the City Hall, New 
York. A broad field suggested the flat marsh-like 
meadows near the sea. After dark lights here and there 
told of farmhouses or mere suburban residences. At 
Altoona I stood on a corner suggestive of Brooklyn 
streets to await the Hollidaysburg car. The rest of the 
ride I lost, save that I reached Hollidaysburg in no 
pleasant frame of mind. I was lonesome and homesick. 

I rode to the end of the line and went to the hotel, 
arriving in time for supper. The food was messed on 
the table and everybody reached and grabbed for it. It 
was raining, and travel was out of question, so I stopped 
for the night. My room faced a foundry, and for hours 
I watched the stacks spouting flame—which cheered me 
up some. It rained and snowed all the next day. I had 
caught cold during the night, so I waited over, writing 
up the diary and letters while half a dozen youngsters 
or so stood around eating apples or bologna, and making 
= at the string which binds my writing materials. 

ailing in other amusement and pastime, I studied the 
hall signs: 

Then I watched the snow come down till dark. At 
mail time I got some letters, and slept many hours that 
night, awakening in the morning with a chuckle. I was 
glad, too, of the general grab-off system at the table. I 
could and did eat a big meal. 

It was a cold, raw morning when I got out of doors, 
with now and then a flake of driven snow in the air. As 
soon as I could I went to the post office, and then headed 
for Cumberland under the pack. The road I followed 
seemed to be bearing too nearly west, but I went half a 
mile or more before I met any one to ask as to the way. 
The man was a hunter, who carried a percussion-cap rifle, 
which was once a flintlock—a highly ornamented weapon. 
It was charged with shot and smokeless powder—a three- 
century-in-one arrangement. Back on the hills that morn- 
ing he saw a couple of gray squirrels, but the “powder 
didn’t work very well.” 

He pointed my true road to me. It was across a deep 
valley, but I went to it down a farmhouse lane, over a 
field and up another farm lane. The high ridge to the east 
was dusty with snow, and further on, where the road 
followed a side hill through thin woods, snow buntings 
joined me for a dozen rods or more, eight or nine of them 
keeping me company, showing how agile they were among 
the grape vines and on the underbrush. They answered 
my whistles and were almost as familiar as chickadees. 

The road followed up the valley of Beaver Dam Creek. 
Above Freedom a farmer with the reddest whiskers I ever 
saw gave me a ride for four miles, and then ‘his road 
turned off to the foothills of the Alleghany Mountains, ten 
miles away. 


At King’s Post Office, a shot up in the second growth 
on the right side told of game. A few moments later a 
large man, father round and jolly in appearance, came 
over the fence as I was walking by. He had a single- 
barreled breachloading gun in one hand and a rabbit in the 
other. He was the district school teacher. 
A couple of miles further on, night began to be felt, so 
I stopped for a bed in a barn. “Father was away” at the 
first house, but at the next one I was welcome, even 
though there was no work I could do for my supper and 
breakfast. In the morning, after a comfortable night in 
the hay, I took a picture as some recompense for the 
trouble I had made and the food I had eaten. About 9 
o’clock I started on. It was snowing lmrd, with large 
damp flakes. Crows were flying westward overhead at in- 
tervals; but otherwise there was no life in sight—even the 
cows were hidden in the barns. For a couple of hours I 
met no one, traveling through a good tracking snow, with 
‘tio ‘tracks’ in it, save where red squirrels left the split-rail 
fences to cross the road, a$ two did. On a bush top there 
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was a slate-gray bird with black wing side-lines. It 
was the size of a catbird, but did not 1 or act like one, 
being less buoyant and cheerful, With an eye'to thé seridtis 
side of life instead of the catbird’s rather’ disdditifuf' 
swagger and careless swing. a; 

At a farmhouse { tried to get some bread and milk, but 
they used a separator there. Then I went on till I’sd#w a 
large slab and tree wood pile. I applied for dinner, offer- 
ing my services at an axe or buck saw in payment. It' 
was the house of a lone widow, who usually cut her 6wn 
wood. 

“No,” she said, but then, with a sigh, she recalled me 
and said, “Come in.” I refused, going to the wood os 
first, with a large one-man cross-cut saw. I ‘cut'up five 
rails and small oak tree trunks, and then split them 
with the widow’s axe. The handle was a foot too’ short. 
No matter, we ate dinner together. Afterward I added'a 
few days’ more supply of wood to that already’ cut, and 
then I traveled on. As I came away the widow asked’: 

“You don’t chew tobacco, do you?” 

“No, ma’m,” I replied. 

“T just wanted to know,” she said, in explanation, put- 
ting the dinner dishes I had used into the dish pan with 
those she ate from. 

Beyond Osterburg the road climbed a ridge and traveled 
along the back for miles. It was a pine-grown ridge, the 
farms lying far below in deep valleys. To the east and 
west other ridges and hills reared their wood-topped 
backs and heads, but these I could see only at intervals, 
for the snow squalls came frequently and displayed wintry 
characteristics, the wind rattling long pine cones butt-first 
to the ground. 

At one place in the “dark forest” I was resting on a 
log when an old, whiskered man came up on horseback. 
He glanced at me and then lashed the beast ‘with’ his 
whip. I think he was dreaming of David Lewis and other 
famotts old-time Pennsylvania outlaws. I gazed abont 
me with novel interest, trying to feel like a highwayman. 

It was nearing night when I reached Cessna, coming 
into the hamlet over a covered bridge. When I thought 
_ was out of the place I stopped at a farmhouse to get a 
night’s lodging. A kindly old lady told me I would be 
welcome were there not three sick children in the house, 
but the next neighbor had had threshers, and they were 
gone now. I could go there. There, the family was too 
large already; I could see eight children, and more were 
bin The next neighbor was an old man and his: 
wife only. Perhaps—so J tried. 

A little old, smooth-faced man with a calm face—the 
kind one sees in a gathering of army veterans—met me at 
the door. Could | stay there? I was willing to help or 
do anything there was to be done. 

He opened his mouth to say something and them 
closed it. 

“Nussir,” came a thrusting voice from the rear end of 
a detached kitchen, “you can’t get anything to eat here— 
no breakfast, no supper, no nothing. You're big, yessir,. 
you're big enough to work without trapsin’ and chasing: 
all over——” 

“But I was just asking for work,” I put in. 

“Don’t want you here; won't have you. Nothing for 
you to do——” 

I came away. A couple of days later I went back past 
the same house and the man was on the porch. He saw 
me and recognized me, looked back of him, then modded 
to me, then looked behind once more hastily. 

As I said, I came away. I went on past all the 
houses in the row in which the old man lives, and got 
into a country of broad fields once more. At the top of 
the hill was a church with a parsonage a few rods nearer 
to me. I hadn’t stopped at a parsonage heretofore, and: 
the opportunity was excellent. The parson was chopping 
ae wood gently in the yard, although it was almost 
dark. 

“Will you let me sleep in your barn?” I asked, as a. 
starter. 

“Well—er—it’s pretty cold there,” he said. 

“T’d like to earn my supper and breakfast here,” I said!. 
“You needn’t worry about my being cold. I’ve a blanket 
and plenty of clothes in my pack.” 

“Well—er—it’s a cold barn, but there are lots of big: 
warm barns further down the road—lots and lots of them.. 
I s’pose we could give yo usomething to eat.” 

] thanked him with genuine heartiness for his informa- 
tion, adding that I’d heard of the next door neighbor be- 
fore. At the next house the father was away and the: 
mother sick, and orders was not to let anybody sleep in: 
the barn. The youth, however, said that i'd better skip: 
the next house, that it wasn’t any use’ to go there, but 
if I’d go to the hduse up the lane from the Grange Hall I 
could doubtless get a place to sleep, “for Zimmers is big- 
hearted.” At the house up the lane I was questioned! 
sharply, but I passed the examination and got a good. 
supper, bed and breakfast. 

At 11 o'clock A. M. on the following day I reached: 
Bedford. I nearly passed through the town without stop- 
ping, but I stopped far longer than I expected. 

RayMonp S. SPEARS. 


Christmas Trees. 


Osstninc, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: This is: 
the season that the small evergreen trees, which were int 
tended by nature for the use of future generations, are: 
transplanted to the thousands of homes, to be gorgeously, 
trimmed’ and illuminated to gladden the hearts of. tle- 
little ones—a befitting end for this of God’s handiwork: if? 
the forests could stand the drain. 

On. Friday of this week one train with sixteen flat cars: 
loaded to their utmost with thousands of trees, and tHe: 
next day another train with fourteen cars similarly: 
loaded, went rushing by toward the city. These were: 
only two freight trains I chanced to see. When we think: 
of the dozen roads leading to the metropolis like threads: 
to the center of a spider’s web, and the dozens of trains: 
running day and night over each road, we can, perchance;. 
conceive of. the extent of this traffic. As the game dis~ 
appeared from our broad lands, so will this senseless: cus- 
tom deprive us sooner or later of building material which 
even now is double the price it was ten years ago, and like 
the game, we will neglect it till it is too late. 

C. G. BLanprorp. 


All communications intended for Forzst anp Srazam should: 
siways be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
mot to any individual connected with the paper. 
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White Buffalo. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In eonversation recently with Geofge Bent, an edu- 
cated half-breed, about sixty years old, who resides on 
the sdtithéfn' Cheyenne Indian reservation, I learned 
something’ interestitg ‘about white buffalo and white 
buffalo robes. , 

George Betit is a son of Col. William Bent, one of the 
historié'chafacters of the ‘early West, whose name sug- 
gests a host’ of'recollections to any one familiar with the 
old West of old’ Western history. His mother was a 
Cheyenrie'‘wonian,’ and he was born near Bent’s old fort, 
which was built on the Arkansas River in the year 1831. 

For many years George Bent traded with the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes, and; during) these-years he met as 
well many other tribes“of Indians who dwelt on the 
Western prairie. He tells me that in his time he has had 
five white robes, The first was a robe in which the tips 
of the hair were white and the base black, giving the 
effect of a silver gray. This was a five-year-old cow, 
dressed and finely painted by Crazy Mule, who killed it. 
His wife dressed it, after having been prayed over and 
painted by him. Crazy Mule was a medicine man, who 
was able to remove the tabu which existed among the 
Cheyenne women against dressing a white ‘robe. 

The second robe was that of a three-year-old bull, ob- 
tained from Big Wolf. It was white. 

He procured the third from Heap o’ Birds, whose 
proper name, I believe, was Many Magpies. This was 
a three-year-old cow, described as claybank in color—a 
dark cream. 

The fourth robe was that of a two-year-old heifer, dap- 
pled gray in color, and obtained from Woli Man. 

The fiith robe was a two-year-old bull, described as a 
yellowish fawn color, and obtained from Starving Elk. 

The Cheyennes regard a white buffalo as something 
sacred, and it is said that in ancient times if a Cheyenne 
killed a white buffalo; he left it where it fell, taking noth- 
ing from it, and not even putting a knife into it. 

They believe that the white buffalo belongs far to the 
north; that it comes from where—according to tradition 
—the buffalo originally came out of the ground; and they 
regard it as the chief of the buffalo. 

A great many years ago a war party went up north 
against the Crows. One day they came to a hill, and 
when they looked over it they saw before them buffalo 
in great numbers lying down. Among the buffalo was a 
cow, perfectly white. When the buffalo got up and 
went to water, the white cow went too, and it was noticed 
that none of the other buffalo went very close to her. They 
were not afraid of her, but they gave her plenty of room, 
as if they respected her. This made the Cheyennes think 
more than ever that a white buffalo was a chief among the 
buffalo. 

In recent times the hide of a white buffalo was com- 

monly not made use of, but was sacrificed to the Sun or 
to the Great Spirit (He amma wihio). This has occurred 
within forty years; and a story of the sacrifice was told 
me by Bent, as he once witnessed it. He said, “In 
1867 I happened to come into Eagle Chief's camp just 
after a white buffalo had been killed. The man who had 
killed it came in with the hide tied on his horse and 
rode into the center of the camp circle and stopped there 
and dismounted. He did not take the hide off his 
horse, but stood there in the center of the circle holding 
his horse. The Indians began to look through the camp 
for some one who could take the hide from the horse 
with the prescribed ceremony. This could be done only 
by a man who had counted a coup by pulling an enemy 
off his horse in battle. Presently Left Hand, an Ara- 
paho, came up carrying a stick in his right hand. He 
stopped by the horse, pointed with the stick toward the 
direction of the place where he had counted the coup, 
then told how he had seen a Ute coming, had stepped be- 
hind a tree and waited until the Ute rode by him, and 
then had ‘sprung upon him, pulled him from his horse 
and killed him with a knife. Then he struck the white 
buffalo hide with his stick and took it off the horse and 
‘laced’ it on the ground. The man had, of course, 
brought in no meat, for the carcass of a white buffalo 
may not be eaten, either by man or woman; it must be 
left on the ground. If the meat were to be eaten the 
buffalo might never return to that place again. 

“The hide'taken from the horse was left on the ground. 

“The next day a pole was set in the ground and the 
white hide -was wrapped about it. Before this was done 
a very large ‘sweat-house was built, and many of the old 
men went in to take a sweat. and pray. efore they 
went in, women came in crowds, bringing their children 
and various offerings—calico, beads, moccasins and other 
things, which were tied to the pole and given to the Sun. 
Before the hide was folded up to be tied to the pole it 
was painted on the hair side with indigo blue paint. The 
folded hide was tied to the pole by an old man who was 
quite naked, and was painted. While he was tying the 
hide to the pole he was constantly praying, and over each 
child brought to him with an offering he prayed, passing 
his hands over its head, arms and sides, and asking for 
good luck for it, for long life, health and abundance of 
everything. Other old men stood about the man who 
was tying the hide; praying fervently.” 

- Unless they have been specially painted by a medi- 

cine man, and yed over and so absolved from the 
consequences of a violation ‘of the tabu, the Cheyenne 
women will not dress a whité buffalo hide. The painting 
is done with red paint’ above both wrists, beth ankles 
and on the face—a ring over the forehead, down the 
cheeks and acrogs the chin below the mouth. Some ui the 
hides obtained By Bent ‘were dressed by women Who 
were captives—for> éxample, a Kiowa and a Pawnee 
woman—whod were not bound by Cheyenne customs and 
Cheyenne fears. Gro. Bmp Grinnett. 


Canvasback in Rhode Island. 
Wesrercy, R. 1; Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
male canvasback duck was killed here a few days ago, 

in 
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s Animals and Men. 


Editor. Forest and Stream: 

I have read with interest Mr. George H. Christy’s 
contribution with the caption, “Animals and Men?’ 

‘Mr. Christy has built up a very elaborate theory ‘con- 
cerning the relations of man to the inferior orders of 
animal life, upon what appears to'the writer a very slender 
foundation. 

It is not apparent from Mr. Christy’s expressions that 
he accepts the Darwinian theory of evolution of man 
from a lower order, though it is not easy to understand 
how a writer of his evident ability and erudition should 
have failed to do so. The inference seems to be justified, 
however, that he rejects Darwinism, which makes it some- 
what difficult for the writer to find common ground with 
a Christy for a discussion of the questions treated by 

im, 

Mr. Christy starts out with the postulate that hostility, 
was the original normal attitude of “primitive man” to- 
ward the rest of the animal kingdom, from which status: 
he evolves: “First, domestication; second, friendly rela- 
tions; third, talkability; and that totemism comes in 
somewhere later in the evolutionary process.” 

The assumption of hostility as the normal relation be- 
tween man and the lower animals is doubtless true. In 
fact, hostility is the normal relation between all races, 
classes, and even individuals of the same species, of alli 
animals, including man, wherever interests clash, the one 
with another, The most magnanimous dog will refuse: 
his bone toa weaker dog, if he wants it himself. Altru- 
ism is antipodal to the universal natural law of the sur- 
vival ,of 'the fittest.” 

This general animal attribute has been subdued in mar 
only to a very limited degree, as a result of ethical ne- 
cessity, from which; has grown what is called the higher 
moral culture. The thinness of this social veneering 
upon the man-animal becomes evident in contemplating 
the still surviving thirst for military glory, a passion that 
feeds solely upon the blood of fellow men. 

The avidity with which stronger nations have always 
shed the blood of the weaker and helpless, encouraged by 
the plaudits of even the teachers par excellence of the 
“higher ‘morality’—the multiplicity and enormous cost 
of the enginery of war—even the very presence of the 
elaborate machinery to compel justice between man and 
man—all attest the still vital principle of mutual hostility 
pervading all animal existencies. 

The “friendly relation” which Mr. Christy educes 
from his former stage of “domestication,” as between 
man and beast, is only the friendship that subsists between 
master and slave, between conqueror and victim. 





In the earliest history of man, as such, he slowly: 


emerged ‘above the general plane of mere animalism by 
the power of superior intellectual development. 
immediate agency by which he attained superiority was 


probably the power of speech, slowly acquired, which: 
enabled him to co-operate with his fellows, and accumu-- 


Jate experience from generation to generation. This, with 

athe aid of missiles and weapons, backed by a higher de- 
gree of intelligence, gave him the mastery over all other 
animals. He proceeded to subjugate those that suited 
his domestic purposes, and to destroy such of the others 
as would serve his various needs or threatened his 
security. This is my own theory. 

Mr. Christy assumes that at some remote period in the 
past, there was a generally prevalent belief among men 
that beasts could talk in human language, the “talk- 
ability” of each being characteristic of the particular 
beast. I cannot see any warrant for such an assumption, 
which appears to be based upon such fables atid folk-lore 
tales as have come down to modern times, including ‘cer- 
tain passages in the Bible. 

To my own apprehension nothing seems clearer than 
that these fables and tales are merely the reflections of 
the human mind. The fables of AZsop, La Fontaine, and 
others, appear to be the idle whimsicalities of ingenious 
writers, the language put into the mouths of beasts and 
birds being evidently intended to point some moral hav- 
ing reference to human interests. 

The African folk-lore, as exemplified in “Uncle Re- 
mus,” invests every talking beast with the manifest negro 
characteristics—low cunning, shallow logic, and negro 
wit. 

The citations from the Bible of the serpent talking to 
Eve, Balaam’s ass, and the role assigned to the ravens 
that fed Elijah, are evidently specialized by miraculous 
intervention, and have no legitimate’ -place in Mr. 
Christy’s. scheme, 

Mr. C. seems able to establish all his propositions to 
his own satisfaction except the origin of “totemism” and 
the sacredness ascribed to certain animals by barbarous 
or semi-barbarous peoples. 

This would appear to present but little difficulty, and 
may be accounted for by the belief in metempsychosis 
that was generally held among primitive tribes, and is 
still held by many barbarous races. According to this 
belief the souls of ancestors have transmigrated into cer- 
tain beasts, birds, or even trees, from which has arisen 
the “totem” relation of certain tribes to particular ani- 
mals, with the ascription of sacredness to the “totem” 
animal of the tribe or family. This is the view held by 
some authorities and seems a plausible one. 

The theory of an early belief in the supernatural wis- 
dom of animals and birds is sustained by Mr. Christy 
only by the, miraculous examples cited from the Bible. 
But the idea is a very common one in fairy tales, where 
witches and fairies are represented as transforming them- 
selves into, beasts and birds.- This idea’ of supernatural 
knowledge -was probably’ always associated with such 
transformations, 

I recall. a story read somewhere, years ago, of an old’ 
negro who supposed himself bewitched or “conjured” by- 
another-negro. « The “‘conjuror” had a white splotch on 
the side of his head. The conjured negro pursued about 
the fields with an old musket a crow that had a white 
mark on one of its wings. He identified the crow with 
the conjuror, in which notion he was confirmed by his 
inability to circumvent the crow by any means that he 
i tena high place for kind 

e serpent bore-a a mysterious ki 
of wisdom in the esteem of the ancients ; 
to have:been:rather an abstract idea, 
of Eden’ I 
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where he played a supernatural part in human affairs. 


The serpent was probably held in awe by primitive 
man, who was doubtless profoundly impressed with his 
insidious power of inflicting evil upon man, and the great 
difficulty of guarding against, such injury. The em- 
bryonic religious idea in early man recognized the evil, 
not the beneficent powers, in the spirit world—investing 
with personality all agents of evil to human kind, and 
offering propitiatory service. The serpent came in for 
a large share of such service. 

The theory of the evolution of all life from lower to 
higher states clears the field of inquiry concerning man’s 
relations to mundane affairs, of a vast deal of mystifica- 
tion and difficulty that has befogged the minds of phil- 
osophers and teachers during the past ages. 


COAHOMA. 


About Some Neighbors.” 


In this volume the author has undertaken to describe 
the habits of a number of birds and quadrupeds, and he 
has done this in an engaging way by endowing them with 
the faculty of huntan speech, and thus in a great part 
letting them tell the story for themselves. This, of 
course, is not a novel method, but Dr. Grinnell has been 





“EYES LIQUID AND BRIGHT, 80 WISE AND JUDICIAL.” 


building of the. nests; the rearing of the young, their food 
habits, friends and enemies, and all the various vicissi- 
tudes of bird life are told by the story and by the birds 
acting in the,story, so that Dr. Grinnell’s book is a prac- 
tical ornithology of the most delightful kind. It is stimu- 
lating. The work is intended primarily for young people, 
and no boy nor girl—nor older person, for that matter— 
can read these chapters without discovering that the wild 
neighbors of which they tell are an extremely interesting 
folk with whom a more intimate acquaintance is to be 
cultivated. 


The scene is laid in Connecticut, where, despite the 
centuries of civilization and of continuous warfare waged 
upon them by mankind, the wild creatures are present in 
a variety and an abundance little suspected by those who 
have not sought them out in their haunts. Fox, lynx, 
raccoon, skunk, hare, otter, mink, weasel, woodchuck, 
muskrat and gray squirrel are comprised in Dr, Grinnell’s 
list, and even the deer are coming back, and, having been 
given protection, are likely to increase and establish them- 
selves once more. As Dr. Grinnell notes, most of the 
species named are classed as vermin, and are protected 
neither by law nor by sentiment; every man’s hand is 
against them; that they have survived and exist at all is 
a testimony to the fact that they have learned to adapt 


a 


From “Neighbors of Field, Wood and Stream.” 


more successful than any other writer with whom we 
are familiar in preserving for his subjects their real 
animal character, so that there is throughout the book 
an air of fidelity to nature which is a quality as grateful 
as it is rare in such a work. Cooney the Fox, Ruffle the 
Partridge, Squirm the Blacksnake and the host of others 
are given speech, but talk as fox and bird and snake, not 
as human beings in disguise, and thus the book is one of 
actual natural history, not of sentimental fancies. ‘ 

The author shows himself to have been a close observer ; 


themselves to the exacting conditions of living in 
proximity to human beings, and have succeeded in out- 
witting their enemy in the great game of man against 
every other animal. If the woodfolk are our neighbors 
we in turn are theirs, and Dr. Grinnell’s animals and birds 
are all the more interesting because they are shown to 
be shrewd Yankees in feather and fur, who know a good 
deal about the other Yankees who wear clothes. There 


is abundant humor in the human element as it is intro- 
duced here and there. 


Dr. Grinnell’s foxes are experts in 





“ DANDY STOPPED AT NETTLETON’S POND.” 
From “Neighbors of Field, Wood and Stream.” 


he has an intimate knowledge of the ways of the birds and 
animals he describes, and his treatment is both compre- 
hensive in scope and minute in detail. The coming and 


going of the birds; the choosing of their nesting sites and 


*Neighbors of Field, Wood and Stream; or, Through the Year 
With Nature's Children. By Morton Grinnell. With forty-five 
illustrations. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


pillaging fox-proof hen-roosts, and his game birds have 
an amusing knowledge of the frailties of sportsmen. 
There is pathos, too, in the book, as there needs must 
be in a world where there are weasels and minks and 
hawks and butcher birds to snuff out the lives of the 
weaker species, and-steel traps and setters and hounds, 
and. men with. guns, and lighthouses which lure the 
dazzled throngs to dash into their lanterns, 


Camera Shots at Big Game.* 


For many years Mr. A. G. Wallihan has been known 
to a very large public as by far the most successful of all 
photographers of American wild animals, and while a 
multitude of people have photographed our wild crea- 
tures, no one has ever approached Mr. Wallihan’s stuc- 
cess. He stands literally in a class by himself. 

A good many years ago a number of his photographs 
were reproduced in a volume which had a considerable 
sale, but during Mr. Wallihan’s absence in the field, the 
publisher padded the volume with a considerable number 
of photographs of stuffed animals. Of course the fraud 
was at once detected by sportsmen, and equally of course 
the blame for the attempted deception fell on the shoulders 
of the wholly innocent person whose name was on the 
title page and who was responsible for the legitimate 
photographs only. Thus Mr. Wallihan without the slight- 
est fault of his own was blamed for getting out a book 
which was not what it purported to be. 

It is gratifying now to announce the publication of a 
superb work which contains a very large number of Mr. 
Wallihan’s best photographs; a volume so beautiful and 
in all respects so true to nature that every man who sees 
it will desire to possess it, even though the price may put 
it out of the reach of many people. This is “Camera 
Shots at Big Game,” which contains more than sixty large 
and beautiful illustrations of wild animals and birds direct 
from life, an account by Mr. Wallihan of the way in 
which the pictures were taken, together with an introduc- 
tion by President Theodore Roosevelt, which is by no 
means the least interesting feature of the book. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s remarks on big game, and especially on 
the mountain lion, derive a peculiar interest from his 
recent trip to Colorado, where he killed perhaps more 
lions than have ever fallen before any sportsman in the 
same length of time, several of which he put an end to 
with the knife, 


The high quality of Mr. Roosevelt’s sportsmanship 1s 
well known to all his brothers of the craft, and in the 
various high offices that he has filled he has never failed 
to do what was in his power to forward the cause of 
game and forest protection, and of good sportsmanship. 
We fancy that most sportsmen,, except the very youngest, 
will agree with the closing words of his introduction to 
this volume, both where he pleads for protection of the 
game and the woodland, and where he speaks of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from hunting with a camera as 
against hunting with a rifle. He says: 

“Mr. Wallihan is not only a. good photographer, but a 
lover of nature and of the wild life of the wilderness. His 
pictures and his descriptions are good in themselves as 
records of a fascinating form of life which is passing away. 
Moreover, they should act as spurs to all of us to try to 
see that this life does not wholly vanish. It will be a 
real misfortune if our wild animals disappear from the 
mountain, plain and forest, to be found only, if at all, in 
great game preserves. It is to the interest of all of us 
that there is ample and real protection for our game as 
for our woodlands, A true democracy really alive to its 
opportunities, will insist upon such game preservation, 
for it is to the interest of our people as a whole. More 
afid more, as it becomes necessary to preserve the game, 
let us hope that the camera will largely supplant the rifle. 
It is an excellent thing to have a nation proficient in 
marksmanship, and it is highly undesirable that the rifle 
should be wholly laid by. But the shot is, after all, only 
a small part of the free life of the wilderness. The 
chief attractions lie in the physical-hardihood for which 
the life calls, the sense of limitless freedom which it 
brings, and the remoteness and wild charm and beauty of 
primitive nature. All of this we get exactly as much in 
hunting with the camera as in hunting with the rifle; and 
of the two, the former is the kind of sport which calls for 
the higher degree of skill, patience, resolution and knowl- 
edge of the life history of the animal sought.” 

Mr. Wallihan’s narrative of his experiences in photo- 
graphing wild animals is told in a simple way, and with 
a directness of presentation that lends it an added charm. 
Most of his work was done in Colorado and Wyoming, 
and it is in these two States that he has taken the wonder- 
ful pictures of deer, elk, antelope, mountain sheep and 
cougars—the large animals which are here so beautifully 
shown. But while to the hunter these pictures are the 
most attractive of the volume, there are others which to 
the nature lover are quite as moving, even though they 
deal with creatures that under ordinary circumstances 
call for no expenditure of powder and lead. What, for 
example, could be more attractive than the beautiful 
photogravure in Chapter IV., which shows a quiet reach 
of stream, down which a little group of ducks, rendered 
uneasy by the approach of the photographer, are pushing 
their way. On either side the quiet waters the willows 
rise high, and the clumps are mirrored in the stream, but 
as the alarmed ducks push forward to put a safe distance 
between themselves and the camera, their paddling breaks 
the placid surface of the water into wavelets which swing 
out toward either bank, while the birds turn their heads 
back to watch the object of their suspicion. 

Almost as interesting as the picture of the leaping 
cougar is that of the great eagle, which the author 
photographed as it sailed down from its nest on a ledge 
just below the top of the high cliff on which Mr. 
Wallihan stood; or again, the picture of the single duck 
standing on the stream bank, whose shadow shows on the 
sand bar and its reflection in the water. To our mind 
these and very many other pictures equal in interest the 
marvellous one of the leaping cougar, and some of those 
thrilling groups of blacktail deer, elk, antelope and 
other game. 

A long essay might be written on some of the sugges- 
tions which these extraordinary pictures give us. ne 
of the most obvious of these is as to the protective color- 
ing of the animals, which stand before the camera. If a 
group of some hundreds of elk is shown scattered over a 
partially snow-covered valley, it is by no means easy for 
an untrained eye always to discover the animals; or if a 
group of deer or a sirigle animal appears standing out in 
the open—even in bright sunlight—against a background 
of bluff or of yellow grass or-of sage brush, the colors of 
the animals blend so perfectly and so mysteriously into 
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their backgtound that often at first glance it is hard 
to see the animhals. This, after all, is ptecisely what we see 
in nature, for most hunters of long experience will te- 
member cases whete, after having cattiotisly inspected 
a stretch of country before them be game without suc- 
cess, they have come up in plain view,.and sitting down 
to rest and look over the distant landscape have, after a 
time, discovered deer or mountain sheep in plain sight 
and close to them. If occurrences like that happen fre- 
quently, as frequently they do, how very safe from detec- 
tion must be the hiding fawn, such as is shown in the 
beautiful photogravure in the Preface of this work, or the 
half-tone which faces page 27. 

Mr. Wallihan’s book was an assured success before it 
was published. Now that it has been issued, and that 
the public can see for itself what the work is, its success 
is emphasized. The first edition of the book was prac- 
tically exhausted as soon as published. However, we 
have a few copies left for our mail subscribers, and 
the plates will at once be put on the press and a new edi- 
tion printed, so that early orders will be filled from the 
first copies received. 


Armored Whales. 


IN an interesting paper recently published in London, 
Dr. R. Lydekker comments on the conclusions of Dr. O. 
Abel, a German writer who has been investigating a novel 
and comparatively recently detected fact in nature. It 
has been learned within the last few years that the ancient 
whales which swarmed the oceans of early geological 
times were protected from the attacks of their enemies by 
a bony armor, not unlike that with which the armadillo 
is provided, and vestiges of this ancient armor appear to 
be found in certain species now living upon the earth. 
One of these is a Japanese porpoise, another a South 
American species, while traces of it in the shape of bony 
tubercles imbedded in the skin have been found in the 
common porpoise of European waters. 

It is obvious that the animals living the life of the 
modern whales and porpoises could not have been covered 
with a complete coat of plate mail. Such a protection 
would have interfered far too much with their movements, 
and its weight would have tended to impair their buoy- 
ancy, but it is altogether probable that their ancestors 
were covered with a dermal armor amply sufficient to 
protect them from their enemies. The ancestors of the 
whales and the dolphins were land animals, and it is prob- 
able that when such ancestral creatures began to take to 
an amphibious life on the seashore or at the mouth of a 
large river, they may have developed such an armor. 

In a porpoise described by the late Dr. H. Burmeister 
from Argentina, there exist a number of spiny tubercles 
imbedded in the skin near the back fin, as well as on the 
fin itself. These are in three lines over the whole rounded 
front part of the fin, and further back their numbers in- 
crease until there are five lines of them. 

Similar tubercles were described on the back fin of a 
porpoise taken in the Thames River in 1865, and much 
more recently such tubercles have been detected on the 
front edge of the fin of a fcetal porpoise; while the 
Japanese porpoise already mentioned has several rows of 
plates, which answer to these tubercles. 

Now, in a fossil porpoise from the tertiary deposits in 
Croatia, the tubercles are still more strongly developed 
and are found in regularly arranged and parallel rows, 
while, of course, we know that in the still more ancient 
whale known as zeuglodon of the United States a part 
of the body was protected by bony plates. 

Dr, Abel’s summing up of this matter is substantially as 
follows: In the earher stage of development the toothed 
whales were fully armored, the armor was a defense 
against their carnivorous enemies, and such an armor 
would also be very valuable to animals exposed to the 
force of a strong surf on rocky shores. . As these creatures 
took more and more to an aquatic life, greater speed 
would become more and more important to them. and this 
greater speed would be secured by diminishing the 
specific gravity and friction of the body by shortenin 
of the extremities and by the development of a cauda 
fin to serve as the sole instrument of locomotion. Ac- 
cordingly the armor would very soon be lost by the deep- 
sea whale-like animals, but certain forms which took to a 
life in rivers or estuaries might retain vestiges of the 
armor. 

The writer believes that in the Japanese porpoise above 
mentioned, which lacks the back fin, as well as in the 
closely allied true porpoises, we have the most primitive 
type of living toothed whale. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the nature of their teeth, and by other char- 
acters. 


For Nearly Thirty Years. 


Soutn Haven, Mich., Dec. 13.—There are many ques- 
tions being discussed in Forest anp STREAM in which I 
am greatly interested, particularly a law to prevent so 
many accidents among hunters. I would suggest that a 
law be enacted making it a misdemeanor to fr any but 
buck deer, as this would necessitate the hunters seeing the 
deer fully to determine what it was. . 

And the question as to hunting and camping companion 
seems to be a hard thing to settle, as so many different 
things have a bearing. For cold weather a lady chum is 
hardly the thing, but in mild, lazy weather it is different. 
Myself and wife camped on the big Manistee River four 
weeks this fall, commencing Oct. 10. We had a fine time. 
For a part of our stay the weather was perfect for out- 
door life. We found both partridges and quail quite 
plentiful, and had no trouble in bagging all we needed for 
our table, and could have secured many more if we had 
hunted more. No one knows the delights of such a trip 
until they try it. 

I have been a constant subscriber of your most valu- 
able paper for nearly thirty yeare, and its weekly visits 
are just as welcome as ever. H. Sweet. 





All communications intended for Forest anp Sraeamu should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Fixtures. 


March 6-19, 1902.—Eighth Annual Show of the National Sports- 
men’s Association at i juare New York. 


The Old Gobbler at Last. 


As I sauntered down the street in Greenville, Miss., 
I met an old acquaintance, no other than Bill Fox—and, 
by the way, a a hunter. It was on April 10, warm 
and pleasant. The buds in the woods were swelling, and 
I knew what that old darky was “gwine” to say, and 
he said it. “Gobblin’ time, Mr. Ed.” ; 

“Yes, Bill; they ought to be gobbling, and what do 
you say to going out to Moorhead swamp in the morn- 
ing and try the big gobbler at the head of Muddy 
Bayou. The one that Uncle Tommy Page has been 
trying to kill for so many years.” 

Bill agreed to meet me at the train at-2 A. M. I told 
him not to take a gun, and he looked disappointed. The 
fact was I did not want to take any chances, for fear 
he might beat me to him. We started on time, and got 
down at a little station called Blue Lake. After a brisk 
walk of some three miles, we arrived at the place, where 
I knew the turkeys roosted. It was a large cypress brake, 
and at that time of year was covered with water several 
feet deep in places, forming a large lake in the woods. 
We selected an open place on the bank, which was stud- 
ded with huge oaks, and as daylight was fast ene 
ing got everything in readiness for the expected game, 
well knowing that I had a task ahead that required the 
utmost caution. 

I had heard a good deal about the old gobbler. Tom- 
my Page said he would weigh 40 pounds, and nobody liv- 
ing could call him, for he had tried it five springs in 
succession, and in desperation had shot at him at long 
range, with a Winchester, mi im, and made matters 
worse. I knew the old fellow would be hard to fool, 
and why not? How he was ever hatched and reared in 
that great swamp was a mystery. But he had had a 
mother who was ever watchful. She placed her nest on 
a high, clay root to keep out of the water in case of a 
rise. She covered her eggs with leaves when she went 
to feed, and flew from it and back again, and left no 
trail. When the little turks were hatched she led them 
about very gently at first, for their little.red feet were 
tender. When they were able to trot about pretty 





briskly, she took them to an old deadening, where grass- © 


hoppers and crickets were plenty and taught them to turn 
over chips and dig in the decayed logs for grubs. She 
would meet the little blue darter hawks half-way that 
tried to pick up the little ones; even the fierce-looking 
wildcat would sneak away when she ruffed her feathers 
and dashed at him. At her warning cry, put! put! the 
little fellows would scamper into the grass and hide 
until her soft call would tell them that all was well. 

When the gobbler’s wing feathers had grown, and he 
was able to fly up to roost, he was beset by owls at 
night, and many a close call did he have; but he learned 
to duck under the limb as the owl swooped at him. The 
sly wolf followed him foot by foot under cover of brush 
and trees as he fed on chinkapins, but he avoided the 
rush and rése straight in the air to avoid the high leap 
that brought so many of his brothers to an untimely end. 
There were no foxes in the swamp, or perhaps he would 
not have lived to gobble. Many a hunter tried to get 
a shot at him, but his wits improved with age, and his 
sight and hearing were perfect. He could detect the 
tread of a stealthy foe in the leaves amid the clamor of the 
swamp, and some said his sense of smell was of some 
consequence, which I do not doubt in the least. 

From all accounts this was about the eighth or ninth 
year of the gobbler’s existence, and I was very anxious 
to bag him. I wanted the turkey and I wanted to tease 
Tommy Page. When the first streaks of daylight ap- 
peared I took my seat on a chunk, with a large oak for 
a background and Bill did the same. It was not many 
minutes, when bur-r-r, that familiar sound came across 
the lake. I knew it was the big gobbler drumming 
on the limb. I took up my cedar box and piece of slate, 
and after adjusting it carefully scratched off four a 
good calls. It suited, for he came out with that sh 
double gobble that made me my gun ready. 
didn’t have long to wait, for he left the limb with a 
terrible hubbub, but to my disgust I saw him light in 
an open place fully 300 yards down the lake. There he 
strutted and wheeled. Round and round he went. There 
was a large log that hid him at times as he went the 
circle. I called him again. He only stopped and lis- 
tened for perhaps a minute, and- went at it again. I 
waited till he got behind the log, and skipped over to 
where Bill was, and whispered to him to try him. He 
had a cane caller in his ket, and he made a very good 
imitation; but it was of no use. Something had to be 
done. “Bill,” I whispered, “ wait till he gets hid from 
view, and then get back, quick, and go around the cane, 
strike the lake away on the other side of him and come 
up slow. He won't leave the lake, and I do not think 
he will fly if you are careful.” 

I had to wait a long time, and the mosquitoes had a 
feast. Bill was so long getting around that I was 
afraid a wildcat or wolf would hear the turkey and run 
him off. But all at once as I was admiring the prize 
I so longed for, and thinking how big he was. there 
came a gryst change in his behavior. He slapped down 
his feathers, stretched his long neck and. hopped up 
on the log. He had heard Bill, I was sure, ‘and. great 
Scott! he got down and came as straight toward me as 2 
line in his ungainly trot, his breast still inflated and his 
long beard swaying from side to side. The sun* shone 
on his glossy plumage, and I caught myself trying to 
push the safety slide off of my gun. There was a little 
hen with him that looked like a bantam in comparison. 
On they came. When the gobbler was about 35 yards 
away he stopped and turned sideways. My elbow rested 
on my knee, and it only took a movement of a couple of 
inches to put the ‘sight on his neck; but he saw it and 
ducked his head to (i Ap Bape trang The load of 
No: 6 caught him. little hen flew across the lake. 
The big gobbler fanned the leaves and broke down cane 


te, 
it 
I __ successful farmer under “his own vine and fig 


stalks in his death struggles. Bill came and picked 
him tp and grinned. He said he had seen two just like 
him back of the cane on an oak ridge strutting like 
sixty, and could have killed them both if he had had a 
gun. I knew he was lying. We took the train for home 
and as we stopped at Baird Station Tommy Page was on 
the platform. I held the turkey up in the door of the 


baggage car. 
“Uncle Tommy,” I said, “this is your gobbler from the 
head of Muddy Bayou.” 

“It’s not big enough for mine,” said he, “and you 
couldn’t kill him no way.” 

“Big enough for me,” I said, “twenty-four pounds and 
a half, and nothing in him but his gizzard.” 

As we neared Greenville Bill came to me and said, 
“I reckon, old man, Mistah Tommy Page will be right 
crabbed wid you now for a spell,” and I said, “I reckon 
he will.” SOUTHERN. 


Autumn Leaves. 


THE grass down on the Hackensack meadows had be- 
gun to turn to.a-dirty brown.’ A hazy atmosphere spread 
over the flats. Thistle and cattail down were to be seen 
floating.in the air, the sport of the shifting breeze. The 
frogs had long ceased their evening concerts, and twit- 
teringswallows in long lines covered the telegraphic 
wires; and later the blackbirds—crow and redwing—and 
others of minor class, were congtegating in flocks and 
wisely debating their southern journeyings. And there 
would creep o’er us 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pair. 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


And when one morning we looked out of our window 
across the ‘way our eye caught the soft maple and noted 
the ever-changing of autumn touch as it put on its coat 
of red and gold, we thought of 


The fallen leaves, 

Tawny, ruby-tinted, golden, 

From the young trees to the olden; - 
Leaves drop down in abiding showers 

On the grove of summer flowers. 


The feeling did not abate. Longing? Oh! yes; but the 
chain prevented us from going forth pell mell to gather in 
nature as our heart desired. One day there rushed into 
our sanctum like a young cyclone George E., our shoot- 
ing comrade of last year in Morris county. Now George 
is not only a good shot and an indefatigable tramper, but 
is very-emphatic sometimes in his movements as well as 
language. He burst in with a shout, “Hurrah! Judge; 
get out o’ here. Just had a letter from the folks. Lots o 
game, and they expect us up on to-morrow’s afternoon 
train, so as to be.among the first in the field the following 
opening of the game season.” q : 

Welt that settled it; and after a satisfactory interview 
with the versatile Bob Sneider, and replenishing our 
shooting coat with some Walrode and 7% chilled, we 
were at the train. 

We were met at Boonton by young Dory and Harmon, 
the factoti of the Mills farm, in the absence of Mr. M 
Young Dory, we found, was “firing” (as they call it) on 
the road, and only welcomed us as he remained for night 
duty. We were soon snugly ensconsed in the one-horse 
lumber wagon, and as soon as the beast’s (I speak ad- 
visedly) head had been turned toward home, like a 
streak of first-class electricity he, or she, was off. Whew! 
We had to turn around to catch our breath and cling 
tenaciously to the open sides ofthe: seats. Hold on! 
For the Lord’s sake go slower. The roads were in good 
order, but at every short turn we expected to be dumped 
out: They laughed at your humble servant. Said the bit 
was in the creature’s teeth, and the harder they pulled 
the faster we went. The rascal did not move that way 
when going from home to the depot. We reached the 
house safely, but I tell you we don’t want any more such 
foolishness of a dark night. We found Mrs, M. as jolly 
as ever ,and the children bright-eyed and healthy. Later 
Mr. M. was home for an hour, and we discussed railroads, 
crops, ¢tc., until he had to hasten back to his engine. 
What a life! But Mr. M. (and he is eminently a prac- 
tical man) tells me he is getting his farm in such nice 
shape that he hopes to retire from railroading in another 
two years and live the life of (as he surely deserves) a 
tree” — 
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and peach orchards, as it were. 
: we were off for Mr. Walter 


Trelease. ‘We him ready with his “faithful hound” 
—are not all s faithful? The sun was hardly an 
hour high, but all creation and the rest of nd 
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action” on the first day’s hunt), and when 
went off for what we thought may be a long run, we 
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started for the house and a rest. After removing oti 
heavy boots and shooting coat and lighting our-pipe, we 
sauntered out toward the barn, where we heard sundry 
hammering, ahd We tried to stiperintend the architectural 
COlistfiction of a pig pen Harmon was binding. and we 
Guess we succeeded, for it looked like a good substantial 
porcine domicile when we passed our opinion on it. 

The second day, first part, was pretty much a repetition 
the first 7. ‘ar as rabbits (hares) were concerned. 
fee ki 4 Goiiple of quail and Jacobstaff shot a 

crow, and wanted to kill a hundred or two bluejays, but 
they are protected. Why? The screeching, thieving ras- 
cals may eat a few grubs and insects when they can’t get 
anything else, but if there is a meaner, more dissolute 
are ¥ in all the world, we don’t know it. Why, 
the séouhdrel will watch for yoti ffoti 4 great way off 
across fields, and when you are creeping noiselessly on 4 
gray re off goes his confounded screech, and your 

uirrel is in his hole in a jiffy. How the deer hunters 
(I mean the genuine still-hunters) of Wisconsin hate 
pim| Many a lordly buek owes his temporary life to this 
d of the woods. 

And now comes the halcyon of our ten days’ shoot. We 

on ee a swale where we hoped we might find a 
re) 
oyet oft the hillside we saw a couple of sportsmen, one 
of whorn had just shot down into the swale. We heard 
him call out, “Go fetch him; that’s a good dog.” atid as 
we got around we saw a fine-looking setter dog bringing 
carefully a hare, which it dropped at its master’s feet. 
We wete ititroduced by Mr. Trelease. The one with the 
td dow was Mr. Al. Glass. “Glass, Glass; that name 
sounds familiar. We tsed to, know a Frank Glass out 
Newark way; a famous shot, atid we have stood by him 
many a day in years gone by at the traps.” “Why, that 
is my brothet.” That was sufficient, and we shook again. 
After a short talk Mr. Glass was about to turn away, 
whet I retrarked, “You have left your tabbit.” “Oh, I 
don’t want him; you are welconie to him.” Then, as he 
turned, he stepped back to me and said, “Are you not 
acobstaff of Forest ANL STREAM?” “Well, I guess yes.” 
hen he stepped closer, and in a low voice said, “Can’t 
you shake these rabbit fiends? I heard this morning of a 
flight of birds in a swale about half a mile from here, and 
if you will go around the swamp I will’ meet you on the 
other side attd we may get a few good birds.” 

Well now, for a fall woodcock. All the hares in 
Christendom may go to thunder. We were soon hurryin 
across the pasture and cornfields to the low ground. Ah! 
the whistle of an October woodcock as he springs from 
the bog and essays to climb the treetops. What music 
it is to a hunter’s ear, and as he gathers it in, lays it care- 
fully on its back in the palm of his hand. smoothes down 
its velvety, glassy feathers and mentally calculates its 
weight 614 of 7, or perhaps 7% or 8 ounces (perhaps but 
rarely mofe in these parts), with what pride and unction 
he places it in his shooting coat. We did find a nice 
flight, and Al did some good shooting. He has a good 
dog, and is one of the best brush shots, we are told, in the 
neighborhood. He had the dog and did most of the 
shooting, but, like his brother, he is big-hearted, and we 
got the birds—nine fine large fall birds, a bag anybody 
might be proud of. We parted with many expressions of 
good will and the hope that we might meet again next 
season and repeat the experience. 

And that ended our trip to Missis county. We took 
the train home, well pleased with our visit. After election 
we were off to Sussex county with Doc Cummins, of 
Jersey City, who swears by Forest AND STREAM. But, as 
Kipling would or did say, “That is another story.” 

We arrived before noon at our destination, Washing- 
tonville, Sussex county—a decidedly one-horse, one-man 
(but he is a gentleman) and one-light station. We were 
met by Martin Couse, a very promising young stalwart, 
and “chip of the old block,” youngest son of Mr. John 
Couse, Doc’s friend, where we expected to stop. A drive 
of but a few minutes put us there, and we were met at 
the open door by Mr. Couse, a most courtly gentleman 
of the old school (we do not see so many of the kind 
nowadays) and his grand wife, Mrs. C., with her silver 
hair and mother grace—how she reminded us of our 
good old mother. They were extremely kind, and we 
were placed at our ease at once. Afterward we were in- 
troduced to the two charming daughters, Nellie and 
Mary. Mrs. C. is the sister-in-law of the Hon. Hugh 
McLaughlin, noted politician of Brodklyn. We should 


judge that he is held in high esteem throughout the neigh-, 


borhood where he makes annual pilgrimages, and owns 
considerable property. Mr. Couse is a wealthy and sub- 
stantial farmer and public-spirited citizen, having held 
offices of trust and being in high repute by his neighbors. 

We were off betimes in the morning with the two dogs. 
One was a hound with a good nose, but wanting more 
experience. The other, a good old pointer of nearly a 
dozen years; he has seen good service, but reliable yet 
for not too long trips; he was one of celebrated pedigree 
sent up years ago to the farm by Mr. Bob McLaughlin, 
Hugh’s nephew. Bob died several years ago. He was a 
noted all-round sportsman and well-known in the Foun- 
tain and other gun clubs. : 

There were supposed to be, so the legend said, two 
i lace, and we wanted 


line fences, brush heaps and hazel thickets. Hares there 
were, and Doc.and Martin had their fun. Doc is an in- 
defatigable tramper, and when he hunts he says he 
hunts, and I should rather say he does. Why, it came on 
to rain in sheets the second day, but out he must - 
“Why,” I said, “you will find no game. The quail will b 
huddled under a bush; so will the rabbits, or in wood- 
But out he went, and he and Martin came 
back ee few Bones ey as cron sala os ef sure as 
eggs in all that rain three rabbits and three gray 
squirrels. eeauirrels must have been hard put to lay up 
their winter stock to be out in such weather. Doc made 
good shot at a gray running on a rail fence—a diffi- 
shot—and onaiher he knocked out of a nest, to his 
astonishment, I , as well as the squirrels. 

P. Mand we had not seen nor heard a quail. 
ired, as I often do early. in a first day’s shoot. The 
was off with Martin and Doc a’ mile or more 
away, running a rabbit or fox, for aught we knew. We 


uail, when we heard a shot from across, and° 


‘our hunt. 


house arid a draft of that sweet cider, when whirr, 
whirr, up-got-a bevy of quail within less than a quarter 
of a mile of the house. A nice doublé shot rested one 
wonderfully, and when they were marked down on the 
open hillside, there was another double shot, and the 
rest dtopped down by a line fence running up the hill. 
There they got up. singly. One down, another a clean 
miss—guess I was flustered that time, but I got the 
next. Well, six good large birds out of one covey in 
twenty minutes without a dog. Great Scott! how mad 
the Doe was when he came home half an hour afterward 
and wanted to know what in thunder I had been shooting 
at; said they had heard seven guns. All I said was “Go 
out and look in the kitchen. They are hanging up there.” 
Then they were mad. “Why Gid-yon not wait for us to 
come with the dog? Might have got the whole flock,” etc. 
“Wait nothing. You take the dog over there. There are 
two dowri that we could not find. There, don’t you hear 
them whistle? If you go over now, you can locate them; 
but if you wait until they get together they may be a 
mile away.” But no, Doc wanted his dinner first. In 
vain we protested. “Confound it, you can get dinner any 
time, but you can’t find quail calling whenever you want 
to.” But he must eat fest, and after a half or three- 
quarters of an hour they sallied forth. They immediate- 
ly found my two dead quail, but not the covey. Served 
them right. Some folks never will learn anyway. 

The next day it poured all day, and it looked so much 
like a three days’ rain that we started for home. As we 
reached the depot the sun was setting in red and gold, and 
we were half-inclined to go back. As it, turned out, there 
wete several days of clear, cold weather—ideal weather 
for shooting. 

We left this happy home with feelings of regret, for all 
was so homelike, and their last words called out as wé 
drove away, were a hearty “Come again.” 

We neglected to mention a rather singular episode in 
Doc Cummins and us were reclining on a 
hillside overlooking a small swale just below us, taking a 
rest and a smoke, as it were. Martin and the dog had 
gone over the hill a half-mile away to try a swamp, when 
the Doctor called out, “What’s that?” as an English snipe 
(Scolopax wilsoni) dropped in the bog almost at our 
feet not half a gunshot away. This was about noon. We 
kept quiet and watched until Martin came with the dog, 
and we pointed to the place where we had seen the long 
bill light, and the dog soon pointed him not 10 feet from 
where we had located him, and as he flushed we knocked 
him down, a nice, full-grown, full-feathered Scolopa-. 
What was he doing there at that season and that time of 
day? We didn’t see any more. 

J ACOBSTAFF. 


Rabbits’ Rest. 


A FEw years ago, while living on a farm in southern 
Maryland, I was invited by one of my neighbors to join a 
rabbit hunt which he was giving. He had asked most of 
his friends in the community, and also two of his city 
acquaintances to join the sport. Beside his regular farm, 
he owned a small piece of land about twenty miles down 
the county, which he had several years before turned into 
a rabbit preserve. This land was mostly cleared ground 
covered with sage grass and brush piles with a thickly 
wooded knoll in the center. It was strongly fenced in 
and posted with the usual notices, “No gunning allowed 
under penalty of the law,” and had, he claimed, been a 
safe retreat and uninterrupted breeding ground for rab- 
bits for three years. Hence the name “Rabbits’ Rest.” 

The day of the hunt we started out bright and early‘ 
with two corn wagons loaded with men and dogs. Our 
host, Mr. Willis, having wrought himself up to a high 
state of excitement and good humor, probably by the aid 
of a little “red eye,” and the anticipation of innumerable 
rabbits, had concluded to “loosen up” enough to offer a 
prize in the shape of a gallon of his best home-made wine 
to the hunter who bagged the most game. 

It would take too much time to go into a full descrip- 
tion of the whole party, but I beg to say a word in regard 
to the two city men. Walker, the lawyer, was an. old 
experienced gunner, and no more may be said at present. 
Dr. Jones, however, deserves a little lengthier descrip- 
tion, as he figured an important part in the day’s history. 
He was a short, fat, bow-legged little man; wore glasses, 
and carried himself with military bearing. His suit con- 
sisted of the finest hunting coat, trousers and leggins that 
money could buy, while his belt contained the best variety 
of smokeless shells procurable. He carried (rather 
awkwardly, though) one of Parker’s latest hammerless 
double barrels, loaned him by a friend especially for the 
occasion. It was, moreover, his first hunt, and many 
were the “knocks” passed at him as we bumped over 
the uneven country road on the way to the cover. It 
had been found out by some unknown means that the 
whole neighborhood in which he resided had learned of 
his intended trip, with the result that when he started 
for the station, accompanied by his wife, two sisters and 
maiden aunt, nearly every window within two squares of 
his home contained beaming faces and fluttering handker- 
chiefs, while the younger by met on the pavement with 
numerous questions and begged to be allowed to examine 
his different articles of warfare. 

We arrived at the grounds in about three hours’ time, 
and eagerly piled into the sage. We formed into a long 
line, with instructions to be careful how we shot when 
we started anything. 

It was half-past nine when we got out of the wagons, 
and we walked till 12 o’clock without so much as seeing 
a rabbit. We were all pretty well disgusted, and wanted 
to go home, but our host insisted that we try the other 
side of the Rest before giving up. So after going back 
to the wagon and refreshing ourselves with sandwiches 
and cider, we started out again. 

This time we walked along carelessly in groups, as we 
simply went to please our host, having long ago made up 
our minds that there were no rabbits within five miles 
of us. 

The Doctor and I were walking together, when one of 
the dogs started a cold trail right in front, and after 
nosing around for a little time, struck out in a bee line 
for the knoll. The rest of the dogs and the Doctor 
joined in and we had a lively chase for a few minutes. 
We saw them disappear into the bushes at the foot of the 


knoll, and then suddenly stop. The Doctor then came to 
the edge of the clearing and began: hollering and waving 
to us’ in such frantic manner that, although, owing 
to his excitement he was unable to make himself under- 
stood, we gathered from his wild gestures and bellowing 
that there must be something “doing” up on the hill. 

Running on and dashing into the bushes, we found the 
dogs standing in front of a hole, which looked to be like 
be of a 

“He’s there! He’s there!” shouted b 
Siete. Srdomel ; d breathlessly the 

“What's there?” 

“Don’t know; but he’s there all right,” answered the 
Doctor. 

“But what is it?” asked Willis, impatiently. 

“Don’t know, I tell you. It was sort of a gray thing.” 

“Well, that’s not very definite,” Willis said. 

Finally it was decided to dig it up, whatever it was, and 
two negroes were sent to a neighboring house to get the 
tools. The darkies did not get back for nearly an hour, 
so it was fully 3 o’clock before we started digging. There 
were three picks and a shovel, and while four worked the 
others rested by the fire. The Doctor stood ready, how- 
ever, gun in hand, ready to detain any animal that should 
wish to leave the premises. 

The lawyer had produced a pack of cards and had in- 
duced a couple of farmers into a little nickle freeze-out. 
The rest were lounging around the fire. 

I believe I had just gotten to sleep, when I was startled 
by a shout, and jumped up in time to see the Doctor let 
beth barrels at a fox which had just sprung from 
the hole. Either the Doctor was a pretty poor shot or 
it was a pretty fast fox, for he escaped without injury, 
other than the loss of the rear portion of his brush. 

The Doctor was very much vexed that he did not get 
more fox, but reminding us that we hadn’t gotten as much 
as he had, stuck what was left of the tail in his button 
hole and waited further developments. 

Doc had just reloaded and “cleared for action” when 
another fox appeared. This time our worthy physician 
only fired one barrel at a time, as he wanted to take two 
chances. The first shot struck a log situated about six 
feet further above sea level than the hole. The next 
shot did considerable damage to the ground in the 
vicinity of the poker game, and came within about three 
inches of finding a resting place in the lower extremities 
of the lawyer. 

We had now reached the end of the hole. Unlike most 
fox dens, it contained no other entrance, but terminated 
in a kind of vault about 12 feet by 6, and 2 feet high. This 
place contained quantities of bones and feathers, and root- 
ing among the debris we found an old rusty steel trap 
with four toes between the jaws. A fox had probably 
been caught in a muskrat trap and had come al! the way 
to the hole before gnawing itself out. Judging from the 
condition of the trap and also the condition of the toes, 
we thought that it had been there for almost any period 
over two years. When we got back home that night, we 
were the most ill-humored and tiredest bunch I ever had 
the misfortune of falling in with. The Doctor insisted 
on explaining how he would have gotten that last fox 
if a tree hadn’t been in the way, and the lawyer insisted 
on reminding him that if he had been about three inches - 
worse a marksman, he (the lawyer) would now be walk- 
ing on his hands. 

The only plausible explanation given in regard to the 
lack of rabbits was offered by one of the local nimrods, 
who claimed that the foxes had driven them all away, as 
in any locality where foxes are at al! numerous, the rab- 
bits are proportionally scarce. 

The Doctor was awarded the gallon of wine for getting 
the most game. Epw. B. Powe tt, 


Adirondack Deer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There is no doubt in the minds of most men who travel 
these woods that the deer are on the decrease. It is 
thought by many to be due to the fact that the law is 
not enforced. 

Juvenal is about right when he says the lumbermen 
have plenty of trout and venison in camp when they want 
it. Some camps have their men whose business it is to sup- 
ply the camp with meat. These men are paid for this 
by the head or by the month, and make their living in that 
way. The deer killed in season by the lumbermen is 
nothing compared with the number killed out of season, so 
I have been told. 

When cold weather sets in, the camp hunter takes his 
gun and kills all he can. If he runs into a “flock” they 
all die, if the snow is deep enough to prevent them 
from getting away, for they will keep, and whenever the 
camp gets low in its supply of meat, the hunter drags in 
as many as the “boss” wants. Unless luck is against 
them, there is always some ready to be brought in. This 
manner of supplying meat is a source of much profit to the 
lumber jobber. To supply a lumber camp with provisions 
which have to be hauled over rough roads from a distance 
necessarily costs something. 

It is not so much what the law is, it is the way it is en- 
forced. The lumberman says: “They can make the laws 
to suit themselves, we'll have meat just the same.” So 
they will, as long as a deer inhabits the woods within 
ten or fifteen miles of the camp, or as long as they know 
the game protector doesn’t do anything. 

While the lumber jobber, I think, is the main hindrance 
to the increase of deer he is not the only one. The natives 
and outsiders come in for their share. It is hard telling 
which of the two is the worse. Each say: “I might as 
well kill ’em as to let the other fellow,” so the deer die. 

The resident with a couple of neighbors goes crusting 
about February, and they kill all they can carry—say two 
or three. Comparatively few deer are killed in this way, 
and the men who do it are poor men with families, and 
need the meat. 

The outsider comes in with a party in the fall, and if 
he is lucky he gets his two deer, but as a rule he goes out 
with his one anyway, even if his guide has to do the 
killing. It seems to be the point of such parties to go 
out with a “deer apiece to show what good hunters we 
are,” and to “give John, Bill and Harry some venison be- 
cause they are good fellows and never ate any.” Of 
course the last reason deserves some praise, because it is 
being kind to man, but it is helping to clean out the 
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deer, and it would be doing a greater kindness to man 
if we would save them. The point is this: _Too many 
deer are being killed just to take out of the woods. Eat 
your meat there where it will taste best. 

Let a party of four or five take out one deer and a 
larger party two; that will give each man’s family a good 
meal and a little more, so he can invite John, Bill and 
Harry over to dinner. 

There is another thing that would be a protection to 
the deer. Cut off the last fifteen days of the season. It 
always snows during these days, and..«more deer are 
killed then than the rest of the season put together. This 
year it was very noisy before the snow came, consequently 
few deer were killed. I think it is generally wet,, giving 
a man a fair chance. Anyway, it was a streak of luck for 
the deer this time, but they caught it when the snow fell. 

The law, of course, cannot be made to please every- 
body. People are scarce who would like to see the deer 
go as the moose. The law made and enforced which will 
give the deer a chance to increase ought to please the 
majority. That law cannot be the law which will allow 
the deer killed in any manner. Killing deer by packing 
or hounding is not killing deer man fashion. Give the 
animal a chance; kill him still-hunting and you have 
something to be proud of. 





Black River Association. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The annual meeting of the Black River Fish and Game 
Protective Association, which was called this year a little 
earlier than usual, in order that it might precede the 
New York State Fish, Game and Forest League con- 
vention, to which delegates were to be chosen, was held 
on Dec. 4. The report of Treasurer H. A. Pride showed 
Association finances to be in a very satisfactory con- 
dition, 


Secretary W. E, Wolcott presented his annual report, 
which was as follows: 


The fishing season of 1901 was a fairly good one, and 
the hunting season has been about on a par with other 
years, but notwithstanding what may be said to the con- 
trary by optimistic individuals, the majority of anglers 
and hunters have not had their efforts rewarded by a 
superabundance of fish or game, and there is no gain- 
saying the fact that neither are on the increase. In 
Oneida county and neighboring counties, including that 
portion of the Adirondacks most frequented by sportsmen 
from this part of the State, the speckled trout fishing was 
by no means as good as was anticipated at the opening 
of the season. Good catches were made in some of the 
lakes, but as a rule stream fishing was not good, and it 
has become evident that the West Canada Creek, Black 
River, Moose River and a number of other southern 
Adirondack streams need restocking with trout. The 
State has three fish hatcheries in the Adirondacks, and it 
is difficult to see how the output could be utilized to 
better advantage than by depositing every fish which is 
hatched there in the waters of that region. It does not 
look like good policy to breed trout there and ship 
them to remote parts of the State when the neighboring 
waters are becoming depleied. There is a splendid 
hatchery at Old Forge, on the Fulton Chain of Lakes, 
but during the summer season the most expert angler 
cannot be sure of catching enough speckled trout for a 
mess anywhere on the first seven lakes or their tribu- 
taries. These are natural trout waters, and it would 
seem to be wise for the State to keep them well stocked. 
This is only one example, but what has been said con- 
cerning the scarcity of trout in the Fulton Chain is trtie 
of many other lakes and streams in the wilderness region. 
The work of restocking the waters of Oneida county 
with trout, which the Black River Association has been 
engaged in during the past dozen years or more has 
been attended with such satisfactory results that we feel 
warranted in continuing it. Some of the streams are 
fished almost constantly during the open season, and 
this naturally tends to keep the trout from multiplying 
very rapidly, but if the waters were not restocked from 
year to year there would be no fish to catch. The 
anglers who spend the most time in taking trout from 
these streams are frequently persons who feel that they 
cannot afford to contribute toward defraying the ex- 
pense incurred in restocking, or who, for some other 
reason, do not care to do so; but this fact does not seem 
to furnish sufficient grounds for abandoning the work at 
present. Last January our Association made applica- 
tion to the State authorities for 1,000 fingerling brook 
trout and 1,000 fingerling brown trout for restocking 
Shenandoah Creek in the southern part of Oneida 
county, and a like quantity to be placed in Oriskany 
Creek. We also applied for the same number of finger- 
lings to restock streams in the northern portion of the 
county. The Commissioners, in response, sent at dif- 
ferent times large consignments of fish, all of which were 
in splendid condition. They were carefully distributed 
by committees from our Association, and good results 


may confidently be expected. One or two of the ship- 


ments consisted mainly of trout which were over a year 
old and 5 or 6 inches in length. Madison Lake was one 
of the bodies of water in which trout sent to our As- 
sociation were placed this year. 

Ruffed grouse and woodcock have been extremely 
scarce in central New York this season, and friends of 
game protection have become quite disheartened at the 
situation with which they are confronted. Some sports- 
men. believe that it would be wise to prohibit, grousé 
shooting entirely in Oneida county for a term..of years. 
In the Adirondack region the conditions are quite en- 
couraging, as grouse have been reported. more abun- 
dant this fall than they have been for several years 
previous. 

The deer season in the Adirondacks was for the most 
part more propitious for the animals than for the hunt- 
ers. Just prior to the opening of the shooting season 
considerable rain fell, and for some time after Sept. 1 
water was so plentiful back in the woods that:the deer 
did not find it necessary to come down to the lakes and 
ponds to quench their thirst. As a consequence, hunters 
who laid in wait for them at these points were often 
disappointed. Then, too, the foliage was very heavy, and 
the leaves remained on. the bushes until-well.along in 


\ctober, rendering it extremely difficult to see a deer 
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any distance away. By the time the leaves had fallen a 
prolonged dry spell was on, and although the conditions 
were wholly ‘changed, they still favored the deer. The 
ground was,carpeted to the depth of several inches with 
dry, crisp leaves, and as the noise made by a. person 
walking in the woods could be heard nearly a quarter 
of a mile away, still-hunting was out of the question. It 
was not until the second week in November that there 
was snow enough on the ground to be of any assistance 
to the hunter, and then there was such a heavy and con- 
tinuous fall that it made successful hunting very difficult 
in the closing days of the season. The deer sought the 
balsam and spruce thickets at this time, and. moved 
around but very little. -Whatever tracks were ,made 
were speedily filled up, and the trees were so, laden with 
snow that it was next to impossible for the hunter to see 
a deer unless he chanced to stumble on it.. In spite of 
the unfavorable conditions for still-hunting which pre- 
vailed during the season, there were a good many deer 
killed—probably not so many as last, but nevertheless 
a considerable number.. This seems to be somewhat re- 
markable at first thought, but persons who are in a posi- 
tion to know, say that there have been frequent violations 
of the game laws this year, especially in the use of dogs 
for hunting deer, and this may partially account for the 
large number of dead deer which were shipped out of the 
woods. Reports of such violations have been received 
from various parts of the Adirondacks, and it is believed 
that a large proportion of the deer which were taken 
were killed illegally. 

This brings us to a subject which was discussed at 
the annunal convention of the New York State Fish, 
Game and Forest League in Syracuse last -winter, at 
which your president and sectretary were present as rep- 
resentatives of this Association. The latter offered a 
resolution that the Legislature be petitioned for an in- 
crease in the force of State game protectors and their 
salaries. Chief Protector Pond said that more protectors 
were badly needed. “There certainly are not enough. 
As it is now each man has two counties to oversee, more 
than he can handle.” The resolution was adopted, but 
there has been no addition to the force of State. pro- 
tectors. If the State is to have laws for the protection 
of game they should be enforced, and it is believed that 
an efficient protector should be designated for every 
county in the Adirondack region. 

During the. last session of the Legislature your secre- 
tary had considerable correspondence in regard to 
measures pertaining to fish and game protection. One 
bill was introduced to permit the hounding of deer in 
three or four Adirondack counties, but the friends of pro- 
tection entered a strong protest, and it failed to get out 
of the committee’s hands. It is a matter of congratula- 
tion that Senator Malby’s bill extending the anti-hound- 
ing law for a period of five years longer was passed and 
received the Governor’s signature. The many friends of 
forest protection and preservation regretted to learn that 
the bill appropriating $250,000 for the purchase of Ad- 
irondack lands had been vetoed. Last winter the Black 
River Association asked the State Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission to appoint George W. Nelson, of 
Oriskany, as special protector, and they promptly did so. 





The reports of the treasurer and secretary were both 
adopted, and after some discussion of matters of inter- 
est, notably the deer question, officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: President, Wm. L. Fowler, 
Holland Patent; Vice-President, S. R. Fuller, Holland 
Patent; Secretary, W. E. Wolcott, Utica; Treasurer, H. 
A. Pride, Holland Patent; Directors: John C. Thomas, 
Remsen; Fred W. Wasmuth, Augusta; Ed W. Robert- 
son, Trenton; S. R. Fuller, H. A. Pride, George G. 
Chassell, Ira L. Park, Holland Patent; Delegates to 
State convention: H. A. Pride, W. E. Wolcott. 


W. E. Wotcorr. 
Urica, Dec. 9 


Moose Hunting and Small Bores. 


I HAVE read with interest the article by Mr. Westover, 
“Some Thoughts Upon Moose Hunting.” My experience 
exactly agrees with his. While sometimes moose are 
very shy and hard to approach, I have found them, as a 
general rule, to be most stupid and easiest to still-hunt 
of any kind of large game. For an animal which can see, 
hear and smell as well as a moose can, stupid seems to be 
the word which fits their case best. Only a few years 
ago I saw a large old bull which allowed two men, 
neither of whom had ever seen a moose, to walk up to 
within a few feet of him on dry leaves and fire into him 
fourteen times with small-bored rifles, and the bull never 
moved. I was once where an immense bull stood and 
took eleven shots from muzzleloaders and never tried to 
escape. I think it must have been fully half an hour 
from the time the first shot was fired till he fell, and yet 
in all that time he never moved over thirty yards. 

While there are some cases, when a moose has. been 
started, where he shows a great deal of cunning in 
eluding his pursuers, and it seems almost impossible to 
get near to him, yet in most cases he seems utterly in- 
different about the approach of men. I have several 
times known of moose coming into the streets of well 
settled towns and walking for long distances close past 
the houses, and scores of instances where they came into 
fields with cattle, or close up to farm buildings. Nearly 
every fall one or more are killed in Maine by engines. 
They will stand on the track and allow themselves to be 
run over without attempting to get out of the way. I 
have known not only bulls but cows and calves to be 
killed in this way. I have paddled u> to within sixty 
yards of an old bull which was walking along on a rocky 
shore. He was looking straight at me and walking to- 
ward me. He paid no attention to the canoe till shot. 
I have known hunters with whom I am _ acquainted to 
paddle up to moose feeding in the water till they struck 
them with a paddle. Is there any other as large animal 
on the face of the earth so stupid as this? And yet any 
of these moose perhaps in a few hours may be too shy 
to approach. 

It is just so in calling moose. Sometimes it is next 
to impossible to call one out. If he comes at all he will 
creep quietly up till he gets one’s scent, and then sneak 
off so quietly that till you see his tracks the next day, 
you do not know he has been near you, At other times 
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he will come crashing and smashing directly toward you. 
Often.they do not have to be called, but will come to the 
noise of an ax. In 1859 my partner, while out on a sable 
line; stopped for the night in a “baker camp” made of 
bright, new cedar spits. After supper, when he was cut- 


- ting up his night’s wood by fire light, a moose came 


to the sound of his ax, and he was obliged to take shelter 
in the camp behind the fire. The moose came up to 
within a rod of the fire-and walked back and forth, grunt- 
ing, for a long time. My partner was a man of good 
courage and used to moose, but as he only had a small 
bored rifle pistol, he thought “‘prudence the better part 
of valor,” and did not fire. 

I. never could see why it was thought such a feat to 
killa moose. While of course there is a great deal in 
knowing the babits of the animal, there is also a great 
element of what is called luck in moose huuating. One 
may hunt for weeks and not get a shot. and he mav find 
one in an hour after leaving camp. One of my partners 
shot three within half an hour from the time he took the 
track. Although it was bare ground and very dry, they 
allowed him to get within twenty yards, and stood with- 
out lifting a foot till all were shot, On another occasion 
my partner got close to five old bulis, tracking them on 
light snow. The stood till he shot four and wounded 
the fifth, with a muzzleloading smoothbore. 

While a great deal of credit belongs to the guide who 
gets the sportsman up to a moose, I cannot see any 
reason why the sportsman should have any more credit 
than if he had shot a cow. In all cases the guide could 
do. the work better alone, and the sportsman is only a 
hindrance instead of a help, and yet he usually takes all 
the credit to himself, If a man can go out alone and 
kill a moose then he may have somie reason to congratu- 
late himself on what he has done. The hard part of 
moose hunting is to find the moose. 

I agree with Mr. Westover that in shooting a great 
deal depends on the man who shoots, as well as the size 
of bore. Still, I do not believe any one going into the 
woods to shoot moose should ever carry anything smaller 
than a .44, and I think a .45 much better than a .44. 
While it may be true that if a small bull.. is placed ex 
actly right it will kill as quickly as a large one, the fact 
is that no man living can always place a bullet just where 
he wishes when shooting in the woods. At least half 
the time the game stands so, that he cannot see just the 
part he wishes to aim at. One may be sure that if a .45 
does not kill, a .30-30 would not if vlaced the same. 1 
would give more for Mr. Braithewaite’s opinion than 
that of any dozen of so-called sports who have shot one 
or two moose each. A friend has just come in who be- 
fore this season has always used a .45. This year he car- 
ried a .30-30. He can shoot a rifle and knows where to 
shoot an animal. He shot a large buck souare through. 
With a .45 he would have been a dead deer, but as it was 
he was a lost deer. Next he shot another buck just 
where he wished to; this one ran a long way and never 
bled a drop, and as there was no snow was found almost 
by accident. Then after days of hunting he got a chance 
at a moose. He shot the moose twice, then the next 
cartridge snapped. and while getting another the moose 
went off. After following a long ways and not finiding 
blood, they came to where he had stopped and bled a 
good deal. As it was late and they were a good way from 
camp, they thought nest to let him -e till morning. In 
the morning there was a heavy snowstorm, which did 
not cease till nearly three feet fell, and so it was a lost 
moose. My friend says that if he had taken his old .45 
he should have had a moose and two deer, instead of one 
deer, and that he will never take a .30-30 again. 

The noted guide, Louis Ketchum, says: “I would just 
as soon shoot a porcupine quill through a moose as a 
.j0-30.”. As Louis has probably shot more moose than 
any twenty sports who ever came into Maine, I think his 
opinion is entitled to more consideration than that of 
those whose only experience in shooting large game has 
been confined to a few shots. H. L. Leonard, who shot 
more moose by fair still-hunting than any man I ever 
knew in Maine, after trying small bores, used a rifle made 
by himself carrying a half ounce round ball, in all his last 
hunting; and a moose usually did not have far to go to 
get to the end of his journey when struck by a bullet of 
this size. Because one has shot a moose dead at a single 
shot with a small bullet, it is no sign that it can be re- 
lied upon to do it the next time. I once shot two moose 
in two successive days with a round ball of nearly 60 
to the pound; but a few days after one took eleven bullets 
of this size and they were well placed, too. 

I think that it makes a good deal of difference whether 
a moose is shot when standing quietly or when he is 
“fighting mad.” I think that when an animal is ex- 
cited it cannot be killed by a wound which will kill it 
instantly when quiet. Of course, it will die in time, but 
it will be some time. 

I do. not believe that any of the high-power, small- 
bore rifles should be allowed to be carried into the woods. 
There is no need of a rifle which will carry over 200 
yards and rarely of one to kill at half that distance. I 
have known those who have killed hundreds of moose 
and thousands of deer, and according to their testimony 
and my own experience most moose are shot at twenty 
to thirty yards, and deer but a little further off. I have 
seen moose shot on bare ground at not over fifteen feet 
from the muzzle of the gun, and I never saw one shot 
at over 100 yards. The deer I have seen shot were 
usually further off than the moose. Occasionally both 
moose and decr are shot at long range, when across 
streams or on bogs, but very seldom at over 100 yards 
when in-the woods. In most cases the distance is greatly - 
overestimated. One of our guides once sent me a news- 
paper with an article about shooting a moose. The writer 
gave the distance as twenty-five rods. The gttide wrote: 
“This is a nice man and he means to tell the truth. but 
it was not over ten rods.” Usually the distance is not 
over one-half what men not used to the woods estimate. 
One reason why high power guns should not be used in 
the woods is that there is no need of them, and larger 
bored of shorter range do the work better: buat the great 
reason is the danger to other people. Last year one 
man was -killed here oy someone so far off that no one 
could tell who did the shooting. This year two have been 
shot in. this way, no one knowing where the bullet came 
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quarter more deer and twice as many moose as the same 

man could if using any high power small bore, and with 

much less danger to other people. M. Harpy. 
Beewer, Maine. 


The Maine Season. 

Boston, Dec. 14.—Returning hunters cannot sell their 
deer in the Boston markets as readily as, early in the 
season. Marketmen say that they are not wanted. Three 
as handsome bucks as were ever shot have been. offered 
nearly all the week in Clinton market, and up to last 
evening only one had been sold. Two of them weighed 
almost 200 pounds each, and the other. 203 pounds. All 
three had particularly fine heads; one most. symmetrically 
beautiful and clear. But marketmen. say that there is 
mo call for deer heads, If cut off, they-can_searcely 
give them away; left on, the heads are not an inducement 
ito buyers of meat. The buck sold only brought 12% 
«cents per pound, against 25 and even # cents, paid tor 
mo better deer early in the season. The marketing of 
«deer by returning sportsmen has become a regular fea- 
tture here, and the marketmen all understand it.. Is not 
‘this a strong argument in favor of.limiting the number 
of deer a hunter can bring out of Maine to one? 

It is a curious fact that a lot of sympathy runs with 
rconvictions for infractions of the game .laws,. in almost 
‘any State in the Union. Ira Arnold was fined $700 in 
‘the local court at Berwick, Me., last week.for snaring 
140 partridges. He had pleaded guilty, and, since he was 
without means to pay his fine, if sentence were carried 
out, he must spend several years in jail. . The judge sus- 
pended sentence, on condition that the prisoner cease 
snaring birds. Now, a gentleman discussing this case 
with me, and telling me about it, a most respectable 
doctor, with. a good Boston. practice, expressed the 
opinion that the judge did just right. “When a boy, I 
snared partridges myself,” said the worthy doctor, “and 
sold them for 25 cents each. I did this to help myself 
along with my schooling. I fail to see how snaring 
partridges is any worse than shooting them. In both 
cases the birds are destroyed.” 

Duck shooting along the South Shore and down the 
Cape is not yet all done, although the sportsmen have 
generally given up for the season. The captain of a 

shing vessel came up to Boston Friday from off Barn- 
stable. He had about 40 ducks on his craft, some of them 
black ducks. He made his friends presents of pairs of 
them. Remarked that he had never seen better shooting 
off Barnstable than he had found this week. He allowed 
that he and his men had shotguns and good ones, and 
frequently engaged in shooting ducks, when the weather 
did _ not admit of fishing. 

Dec. 16.—The Maine big game season is entirely 
closed. The legal open season on deer closed Dec. 15, 
and that on moose a month earlier. The season has been 
a most remarkable one, especially for the number of deer 
slain, The number of deer shipped through Bangor was 
not far from 4,000. Remembering that Bangor is only 
the largest one of four or five great outlets for game. 
and considering that a vast numberof deer are killed 
by residents of the State and not shipped at all, it is not 
a wide estimate to put the total number killed for the 
season at 25,000. Some estimates are even larger, but 
counting only this number, and reckoning that every 
deer is worth on an average $10 to the hunter or citizen 
who secures the prize, it seems that the deer crop is worth 
at least a quarter of a neillion dollars to the State of 
Maine. But such a reckoning is not wide enough. It 
costs sportsmen, reckoning all that it paid into the State 
in their pursuit of deer by both successful and unsuccess- 
ful hunters, at least $100 for every deer taken by them. 
If sportsmen have taken one quarter of the deer slain, 
6,250, they have paid into the State for the same $625,000. 
Still we hear of the Maine farmers complaining of the 
loss of a few bushels of oats, eaten by the deer, and 
threatening to remove all protection from these animals 
at the next session of the Legislature. Of moose, 200 
have been shipped through Bangor, and if this means 
one quarter of the number slain, and it costs sportsmen 
$200 on the average to get their moose, the moose crop 
has been worth to Maine at least $40,000. 

In another way the season has been a most peculiar 
one. There have been at least 32 persons injured badly 
by the careless or accidental discharge of fire arms when 
hunting or about hunting camps. This number does not 
include the accidents from guns of minor importance, and 
it is estimated that during the season at least 100 persons 
were injured, more or less, by the accidental discharge 
of guns, or careless shooting. Of this number eight 
have died already, and a few others are in a bad condition. 
In the previous year only five persons were killed from 
the same cause, one lingering till midwinter before he 
died. What a travesty on legislation! It will be re- 
membered that Maine made a law last winter putting a 
heavy fine and imprisonment, or both, on the shooting 
of a person by mistaking him for game. But, though 
gtand juries have met in at least two of the counties 
where the accidental shooting has occurred, and the facts 
have been known to those juries, not an indictment has 
yet been found. I heard a sensible Maine guide comment 
on this matter the other day, a man who has been in the 
woods about all the time during each open season for 
several years. “The law is all foolishness,” said he. “It 
can do no good. A fool who is crazy enough to shoot 
at a man for a deer will shot anyway; no law can stop 
him. He does not think of the law. He is wild with 
excitement; buck fever. He does not know what he is 
about. I dread the whiskey sportsmen bring into camp 
more than hing else, When I am guiding parties 
who have it, I insist on their drinking at night. If I 
know of their drinking ever so little in the morning, be- 
fore or after they go out, I keep watch of them. They 
don’t get a chance to mistake me for a deer. My eye- 
sight is pretty sharp in the woods, and I calculate to see 
them first. No,” he rémarked, as he drew a snow-white 
sweater Over his shoulders, “the color of the clothing 
has nothing to do’with a man who will shoot at a, motion 
in the woods. He will shoot at a monic gone ot hat 





just’as soon as a ing. He is< le gone. He is 
crary wh hunting excitement Bet Tae whe a Gite 
sweater to hunt ‘in after the groufid is covered with 
snow, Jn the fall, before the snow comes, | wear an 


outside shooting coat and hat as-near, to the icolor:of the 
autumn leaves as I can get. have ‘seen considerable 
that has been written about, wearing red hats and red 
sweaters, and I am satisfied that the deer will:see such 
clothes long before the hunter sees. him, and the more 
startling the color the,'more. likely he: will: be to skulk 
silently away. Hunters who go into the woods have got 
to take their chances of being shot by the fools without 
either brains or experience, Law won’t help in the least, 
and startling colors in clothing.are all wrong, if one 
a to see the game he is in quest jof,”,, 

he Maine game season has also. been remarkable in 
another direction—the increase in .women hunters and 
their success with big game. Three moose have been 
taken through Bangor by women who.claimed to have 
shot the game. The successful. moose slayers are Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague, of Boston; Mrs. S. W. Whilden, New 
York; Mrs. D. S. Adams, Manchester, N. H. Women 
hunters have taken 59 deer through Bangor for the 
season. 

Now that the game season is. over.the,.sportsmen’s 
shows are next in order. The Massachusetts Sportsmen’s 
Association met recently and, decided to prepare for a 
show and to open it in the .Mechanics’ Building Feb. 22. 
This is earlier than usual, but the feeling is that the 
weather chances are not as bad as.in March. Greater 
attractions than ever before are promised, with game 
birds and animals on exhibition that. have never before 
been seen in any show of this class. Greater exhibitions 
of fish and fish hatcheries are promised from the several 
New England States. 


SPECIAL. 


Funds for a Christmas Dinter. 


Tue Wyandanch Club, of Smithtown, is ‘next to the 
Southside Club, the oldest sportsman’s club on Long 
Island. It was founded in 1872 §5 EheRoslyn Gun Club, 
and in 1882 the name was changéd*to’the present style 
and the club moved to Smithtown, where it has.a preserve 
of 15,000 acres devoted to. quail. Working chiefly..under 
the supervision of Mr. Gustave. Walter,..who was the 
club’s founder and is now the oldest member, the Wyan- 
danch members have imported large numbers of birds 
from other States, and first and last have put. out 767 
dozen quail, the overflow of which, has helped to stock 
the surrounding territory. The Wyandanch.territory is 
divided into seven districts, and the members are assigned 
to certain districts for the day’s shooting, and, that one 
gunning party may not encroach upon the particular dis- 
trict assigned to another one, club guides are employed to 
accompany the shooters. One ofthese. guides the other 
day invited two sportsmen to Northport. to shoot on the 
Wyandanch preserves; he did this without any authority, 
and got the shooters into trouble. The rest of the story is 
told in the subjoined letters, written by Gen. Wingate. 





New York, Dec. 13.—Messrs. George W. Burr and C. 
E. Robinson, Northport, Long Isalnd. Gentlemen: Your 
letter of the r1th inst. to the Wyandanch Club, tendering 
an apology to it for shooting upon its grounds on Nov. 
23, and inclosing $50, the amount of the fine to which you 
would have been subjected if legal proceedings had been 
instituted against you (as was contemplated by the club) 
has been referred to me as chairman of its Committee on 
the Enforcement of the Game Law. 

I desire to assue you, on behalf of the members of the 
club, that they consider your action in the matter to be 
both frank and manly, and accept your apologies in the 
same spirit in which they are tendered. There is no 
disposition on the part of the club to persecute anybody. 
There has, however, been so much unauthorized shooting 
upon the grounds leased by the club that it has been com- 
pelled to decide to prosecute all violators of the law; 
otherwise, the rights for which it pays a yery considerable 
sum annually to the farmers are thrown away. The mat- 
ter in your case was one of principle, and as the principle 
has been fully established by the course you have taken. 
the club accepts your letter as settling the entire matter, and 
to meet it in the same spirit in which it was written, -it 
has this day forwarded to the Overseer of the Poor of 
Smithtown the $50 in question, to be devoted to a Christ- 
mas dinner and the general benefit of the poor in his 
charge. Very truly yours, 

Geo. W. Wincate, 
Chairman Law Committee. 





New York, Dec. 13.—Overseer of the Poor, Smith- 
town, L. I. Dear Sir: The Wyandanch Club was about 
to institute proceedings for. the, prosecution of Messrs. 
George W. Burr and C._E. Robinson, of Northport, for 
shooting quail on its grounds on Nov. 23 in violation of 
the game law, and I was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to conduct this prosecution,and that of other 
persons who have trespassed upon;the property of the 
club. Messrs. Burr and Robinson, have in a. very manly 
manner written to the club inclosing $25 each, the amount 
of the fine to which they would = been. subjected if 
the matter had been taken into. court, and tendering their 
apologies for their conduct. and which letter has been 
accepted by the club as full reparation. The club. pro- 
posed to institute these proceedings as a matter. of prin- 
ciple. and not for the purpose of .persecuting anyeod \ 
Neither do the members desire to use for. their; own net 
the money which these genes have contributed,- 

It has therefore been decided to devote the $50 in ques- 
tion for the benefit of the poor of Smithtown who are in 
your charge. I inclose check of the club for that amount 
and would ask that you will expend as much of it as you 
think proper to giving the town poor a good ‘Christmas 
dinner, and the balance, if any. for their general benefit. 

Yours truly, =~ nee +s 
Geo. W. .Wincarte, 
for Wyandanch Club. 





Mr. Lanier’s Game Preserve. 


Mr. Citas. D, Lanter, of ‘this, city, ‘has, igctingrd the 
Fowler game preserve at. Mott Cha Ke cons sts of 
2,000 acres, and incltdes a — wit good duck shoot- 
ing, and uplands stocked with pheasants, partridges and 
quail, and several trout streams and ponds, 


The Maine Non-Resident Tax. . 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The article in Forest AND STREAM of Dec. 14 on the above 
subject cannot fail to be of interest to the sportsman who 
Journeys to the Maine woods annually. As one who is 
no novice in big-game hunting in Maine, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia, I respectfully beg to give For- 
EST AND STREAM my views on the subject. I do not hesi- 
tate to assert that the vast majority of fellow sportsmen 
view the matter in the same light. 

At the meeting of the Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and 
Game Association to be held at Bangor on Jan. 7, when 
the proposed non-resident tax will come up for con- 
sideration, it would seem advisable that in looking after 
the best interests of the State of Maine, the Association 
should not lose sight of the fact that the non-resident 
sportsmen, as directly interested parties, have a voice in 
the matter. 

It is an undeniable fact that Maine’s non-resident 
hunters pay dearly for their experience. This, without 
being obliged to pay the proposed non-resident tax. 

“Would not the taxing of non-residents a reasonable 
fee for the hunting of large game be a just and wise 
policy to adopt?” 

The game laws of Maine make it compulsory for the 
hunter to engage the services of a registered guide in 
order to hunt and camp. He is obliged to pay for guid- 
ing service’ double the rates obtainable in Quebec or 
Nova Scotia. In the majority of cases the hunter, in 
order to get game, will be compelled to pay extras and 
tips that put the Canadian license fees into shade. 

In all probability the Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and Game 
Association is not thoroughly famitiar with the average 
expense incurred by the non-resident hunter. 

It is clearly evident to those who foot the bills that the 
hunter is called upon to pay a good price for the value he 
receives, and in a great many cases is asked exorbitant 
figures. 

Under these circumstances the proposed non-resident 
tax would seem unjust, unless offset by material reduc- 
tions in other directions. 

A tax.on top of the expenses now connected with a 
trip to Maine is surely to have one effect, that of driving 
hunters to Canadian territories, or do the next best thing, 
read Forest AND STREAM at home and thus deprive the 
State of Maine of a good share of the $15,000,000 referred 
to by your correspondent. 7 

Taking it all in all, there is something decidedly mis- 
leading in your correspondent’s article. The raising of 
funds for warden service in order to protect fish and 
game would seem good policy, as would also be the 
passage of a law forbidding the carrying of firearms into 
the unincorporated portions of the State during close 
season. 

Your correspondent does not tell us who is to blame for 
the state of affairs calling for these remedies. Those un- 
familiar with the situation would infer that it is the non- 
resident hunter. We all know from home experience that 
a resident hunter can and is likely to do more harm in a 
day than a score of non-residents will do in a week. 

Moreover, in view of the fact that the non-resident big- 
game hunter is not likely to spend his time and money in 
Maine during close season, and that, when he is to be 
found there during open season, he is always in charge 
of a resident registered guide, it would seem further proof 
that whatever violations of the law, if such are com- 
mitted, are traceable directly to residents. 

The Tracy incident related on folio 471, Forest AND 
STREAM, is but one of a number of similar cases that have 
come under the writer’s observation from time to time. 
good remedy for decreasing game in Maine is to protect 
the game by passing a law forbidding Maine guides to 
carry firearms while guiding. It would be well to follow 
New Brunswick’s example. : 

Considering that it is not just to tax non-residents for 
warden service, inasmuch as residents create the neces- 
sity for such; considering, furthermore, that if taxing the 
non-resident were desirable it would seem contrary to 
common sense to tax the big-game hunter and allow the 
fisherman to escape, when the care and propagation of 
fish is one of the chief issues, it would seem advisable 
that the Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Association 
leave “well enough alone” or devise other means. 

F. J. ScHUSSELL. 


Newfoundland Trophies. 


Irvine C, Treat, of Clapp & Tréat, has at their store, 
says the Hartford Courant, two fine heads of caribou, 
trophies of a hunt in the wild parts of Newfoundland, 
where Mr. Treat and A. W. Comstock, treasurer of Com- 
stock, Cheney & Co., of Ivoryton, spent some interesting 
days last September. They went by rail from here to 
Cape Breton Island, and then crossed by boat to Port aux 
Basques, on the southwestern end of Newfoundland, near 
Cape Ray, where the cable crosses, At Port aux Basques 
they went on toward the northeast by the Newfoundland 
Railroad. . The map of this road is especially interesting 
from the fact that it is well sprinkled with stations whose 
names are printed in large black letters. Mr. Treat says 
that the only place to find these stations is the company’s 
map. They are not to be found along the line of the 
road, and are not even marked by the presence of a 
shack that might be called a stopping place. It is just 
bushes and trees and a wilderness through which the 
train passes without a suggestion of stopping. 

The sportsmen went on the railroad to Bay of Islands. 
At Bay of Islands they stopped off and secured guides 
and a dory, which was loaded on the cars and carried 
along to Deer Lake. From Deer Lake they went to 
Nicholasville. This flourishing community. consists of 
the homes of Old Man Nicholas, Young Nicholas, his son, 
and one other settler. This third resident was irrepres- 
sibly happy this year in having raised 250 barrels of 
potatoes, which made him’ a rich man thereabouts, The 





‘younger Nicholas is.a devoted hunter, and this year he 


succeeded in capturing alive a dozen caribou calves, 
which. have since been shipped to the Bronx coaipyicas 
Gardens, belonging to New York. They are safe there 
from hunters or famine. Nicholasville is on the Humber 
River, and the hunters made their way up the river to 
the Big Falls. 

The river was lower than ever known before at that 
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season, and the guides had often to pull the stones out of 
the way to make an adequate channel in the bed of the 
stream. But at the Falls the water lay in deep pools, and 
there Mr. Treat caught a three-pound trout and a river® 
salmon of the same size, and he got them both on a six- 
ounce rod. The country in back of the river is a com- 
bination of hills and bogs and woods, and the caribou, 
which live in the far north region of the island, begin in 
the fall to move south from the Long Range Mountains. 
The hunters take position on some elevation and watch 
the edge of the woods. Here or there a single caribou 
or a group of them will merge and start across the 
oper land. This, however, is all cut up with innumerable 
deer paths, and the hunter who thinks the animals are 
bound right for him often sees them suddenly turn away 
and finds they have followed a trodden path. 


American Duck Shooting. 


Or Mr. Grinnell’s new book on duck shooting, Mr. 

Wm. Brewster, the eminent ornithologist and sportsman 
says: 
“It may well serve as a model for works of its: kind, 
combining as it evidently does scientific accuracy of ‘state- 
ment with a simplicity and directness of treatment and 
graceful charm of cs & which cannot fail to make it at 
once useful and attractive to the great sportsman. class 
for whom it is, of course, primarily intended. I like the 
book thoroughly, and do not see how it could have been 
made a better book than it is.” 


Sea and gag fishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest axp STREeaM. 


Fish and Fishing. 


A White Canadian Salmon, 


Count Henri pe Puyyavon, General Inspector of Fish- 
eries and Game of the Province of Quebec, and author 
of a work on natural history, is of the opinion that he 
has found a new variety of salmon in some of the streams 
of Labrador, specimens of which he has brought batk 
with him here, preserved in alcohol. Those which I have 
seen are about the size of herrings. Specimens of the 
adult fish were also brought, but not in alcohol, and as 
they had only been slightly preserved, they were found 
unfit for examination when unpacked in Quebec. So far 
as the external appearance of these young fish go, I see 
nothing by which to distinguish them from small grilse. 
Their colors are much the same as those of the young 
of the ordinary salmon. The small, silvery bright scales 
easily rub off when touched, and the tail is slightly forked. 
Mr. Puyjalon tells me, however, that these conditions— 
the slight caudal notch, and the looseness of the scales— 
are equally present in the adult specimens of the fish. 
Here is Mr. Puyjalon’s description of a fish taken in the 
month of June at the foot of the rapids of the Kecarpwei 
River on the Labrador coast: “Weight, 3% pounds; 
length from the extremity of the snout to the extremity of 
one of the lobes of the tail, 24% inches; from the ex- 
tremity of the snout to the extremity of the opercle, 5 
inches; from the same point to the beginning of the 
dorsal fin, 9% inches; width of the caudal fin cm one 
lobe to the other, 434 inches. Body very slender, tail 
slightly forked, scales very shiny, very thin, adhering but 
slightly; head slender; back a dark blue metallic color; 
black spots in the form of a quincunx on the skin, show- 
ing but transparently through the scales; maxillary teeth 
very pointed.”’ In the same waters with this fish the ordi- 
nary Salmo salar is found, so that there are excellent 
opportunities for comparative study. The residents of 
the coast call the ordinary fish “red salmon,” and the 
specimens referred to by Mr. Puyjalon “white salmon.” 
In the rivers in which they are found together, both 
fish run to about 1§ pounds in weight. The so-called 
“white salmon” are also known to the inhabitants as 
“sling” or “slend,” which Mr. Pupjalon thinks is a 
corruption of “slender” and applied to the fish on account 
of its shape. No matter what, its size, its flesh is always 
creamy white, as distinct from the rich pink tint of that 
of the ordinary Atlantic salmon. It takes the fly equally 
as well as the more common salmon of the sea, and 
affords quite as good sport. The fish is clearly not a 
kelt, notwithstanding its slender form, and the ques- 
tion naturally arises, what is it? There is even less dis- 
similarity in external appearance between it and the com- 
mon Atlantic salmon, than there is between the latter and 
the ouananiche. Mr. Puyjalon made a first brief: refer- 
ence to the sling or slend in the last published report of 
his department, but only this season did he succeed in 
bringing well-preserved specimens home with him. Be- 
fore ‘this last summer’s trip to Labrador, from which he 
recently returned, he was under the impression that it 
was non-anadromous, never visiting salt water. His in- 
vestigations during the present season prove the con- 
trary to be the fact, and Mr. Puyjalon is now convinced 
that the “white salmon” possesses the same habits as the 
more familiar type of Salmo salar. 


Marston’s Charr in Labrador. 


Some time ago Prof. Samuel Garman, of Cambri in 
writing to me of some specimens of a Canadian charr, 
very different in coloring from Salvelinus fontinalis, ex- 
percent the belief that some of the Alpine charrs would 

e found to occur in Labrador waters. I have often 
recalled his remark upon hearing the marvellous descrip- 
tions which missionaries, Hudson Bay men others 
familiar with the interior of Labrador give of the highly 
colored trout (so called) that are found in some of its 
streams. A few days ago I came across 2 made 
forty years ago to the discovery of some such fish in a 
tributary of the Moisie. Mr. Hind, the explorer of a 

rt of Labrador in 1861, tells of the fish he found in 
dwater River in that year, and no better 
than he gives them is required for the 
ance of lovely Salmo (Salvelinus) onii, named 
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stonii, 
by Mr, Cheney for the editor of the "English Fishing 


Gazette. He says: “Two deep crimson stripes ran down 
the whole length of the body from ral fin to 
the tail. The throat and ‘part of the ly were silver 
white, the back dark. ; the side of the fish was 
speckled with salmon spots margined with white. 
: of the spots were crimson, surrounded with a silver 
ring. The flesh of a few of them was quite white, but 
of the majority of a deep salmon color.” 
North American Association. 

It is. expected that the annual meeting of the North 
American Association for the Protection of Fish and 
Game will be held at the Van Ness House, Burlington, 
Vt., in the latter part of January, though the exact date 
has not yet been decided upon. It is understood that the 
members of the Association are to be tendered a banquct 
by the Vermont Fish and Game e. Mr. J. W. Tit- 
comb, of St. Jolinsbury, president of both the e and 
the Association, is busying himself in preparing an attrac- 
tive programme for the annual meeting, and has invited 
each of the members of the Executive Committee to 
submit a report upon the legislation of the year affecting 
fish and game interests the State or Province from 
which he hails. The inadvisability of introducing black 
bass into Canadian trout waters and the important ques- 
tions of deforestation and forest fires are also suggested 
for consideration. Members of some of the Provincial 
governments are included in the membership of the As- 
sociation, and it is much to be desired that it should have 
the benefit and the advice of members of State Legisla- 
tures also. It must be gratifying to members and friends 
of the Association to find that in one of the recently 
issued bulletins of the Division of Biological Survey of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, it is declared “the 
recent steps toward uniformity in the laws of the border 
States and Provinces are doubtless largely due to the 
efforts of the North American Fish and Game Protective 

E. T. D. CHampaers. 


Association. 
Salmon as Leapers. 


WHEN a strong rapid, or even a fall of ten or twelve 
feet occurs, the salmon surmounts the impediment with 
little difficulty; but when the stream is deep and full, and 
the fall considerable, the poor fish is obliged to stop, 
and appears sadly puzzled. It soon reconnoiters in all 
directions for a passage, and even leaps out of the 
water, apparently with no other object than to get a 
peep from a higher position, though it must be con- 
fessed from what naturalists tell us, the structure of 
the = is rather against this supposition. 

Salmon leaps are objects o great curiosity and in- 
terest. _There are many more in Norway and in the 
British Islands of note than I believe are on this side 
of the Atlantic. There is a famous one at Leixlip, a 
short distance from Dublin, where I, with many scores 
of others, impelled with curiosity, like myself, have 
many a time stood for an hour or more to see the sal- 
mon leap the fall. The River Liffey runs right through 
the heart of that historic old city, and is walled on 
either side as a canal is. Into this the whole sewers of 
the city empty. The tide enters from the Bay of Dublin 
and runs up a considerable distance, but from the color 
of the water, as one looks at it from the Quays, as they 
are called, thick as it is with mud and muck and filth, 
one would say no fish could live for two minutes in it. 
But they do. The salmon run this terrible blockade 
in their proper season and successfully reach the clear 
pure waters above. Poor fish, having undergone this 
suffocating experience and reached the more limpid 
element beyond, a further ordeal has to be undergone—the 
leaping of this fall of about 15 feet. 

Two other most remarkable salmon leaps that I have 
seen are Ballyshannon and Coleraine in the north of 
Ireland. The former I am well acquainted with. 

The large and beautiful lake, Loch Erne, fifty miles 
long by ten or twelve broad, pours its waters into the 
Atlantic by a short and very rapid river, which after 
an impetuous course from Belleek and a last fall of 15 or 
16 feet at Ballyshannon, meets the tide at the bottom 
of a perpendicular limestone rock. The open sea is 
only three miles distant from the fall, and in early 
summer innumerable salmon run up the river and as- 
semble in “the pool,” as the abyss below the rock is 
called, checked in their career by this formidable bar- 
rier. 

In the course of a week many thousands of salmon 
are here collected, waiting, as it would almost appear, 
for a spring tide to raise the water in “the pool” and 
make the leap easier. Here the fish are taken in nets in 
great numbers and sent to the London market, where, 
from their delightful flavor, for which the Ballyshannon 
fish are noted, they command high prices. en, how- 
ever, at this place, are not the only fishers. Seals 
follow the salmon from the sea and prey upon them in 
“the pool,” pursuing them with greater speed and suc- 
cess than the unwieldy appearance of these amphibious 
creatures would lead one to expect. They are often 
seen emerging from the froth at the bottom of the fall 
with salmon wriggling in their mouths, and generally by 
the aid of sundry well directed bullets made to pay the 
penalty of their lives for thus intruding into the pre- 
a of the lords of creation. I have myself shot sev- 





During spring tides, when the weather is fine, this 
salmon leap attracts a great number of spectators—just 
as the leap on the none and a description of the 
scene will answer for At the latter place, however, 
the fish wait for a good “spate” before attempting to 
make the ascent; here they depend on the high tides. 

It is very interesting to watch them. As the water 
rises the fish begin to leap; perhaps a couple of hundred 
in an hour. The young ones very often miscalculate the 
direction they should take, leaping dicularly out 
of the water, and of course falling immediately. But 
the older and wiser salmon, many of which doubtless 
have been up before, and are better mathematicians, 
“me differently. 


the-bottom, being now lost in beating the air. Many, 
notwithstanding, succeed, dip into the water at the top 
and shoot up the ‘river; but the great majority fail and 
after a gallant struggle are tumbled back into the pool. 

After the great leap up a fall the fish rest during sev- 
eral hours in the first gentle current they meet before 
proceeding further on their journey. It is plain that the 
distance they daily travel must depend upon the nature 
of the stream. if the river is rapid, the fish’s stages 
must be short, and vice versa, 

The salmon leaps on this side of the Atlantic are 
many, but, they are interesting only to sportsmen, for 

ey are, so to speak, outside the pale of civilization, 
while those I have mentioned in the Old Country are 
almost on the confines of big cities, and to the amuse- 
ment seekers, especially on a Sunday afternoon, the 
exertions of the salmon to bound over the falls are al- 
= attractive. 

ere is a fine salmon leap on the Gold River in 
Nova Scotia, about 13 feet high, which only during a 
very heavy freshet can be surmounted by the fish. It 
has no equal in picturesqueness, but it is seldom visited 
because it ‘is situated far in the wilds, and difficult of 
access. To see the fall when the water is low, one would 
almost swear salmon never went over such a place; but 
I have on two occasions after a continuance of very heavy 
rains, sat on the bank and watched them leaping, and 
positively enjoyed it. The successful jumpers, and 
those that fell short, seemed about equally divided the 
last time I was there, and afforded an opportunity for 
myself and my companion to back the “next salmon’s 
leap” for. small sums, which created a good deal of fun 
and excitement for us both. 

Salmon leaps are also found on the Medway River, in 
the same Province, but they are not very high and are 
easily surmounted during floods. 

There is -a peculiarity in the instincts of salmon 
worthy of notice, viz., their invariable habit of return- 
ing from unknown distances and depths of ocean to the 
streams where they were bred. They may be forced by 
stress of weather or the pursuit of their natural enemies 
into the mouth of a strange river, like a ship driven 
by a storm to a hostile port, but the vast majorities 
find their way back to their native waters, unattractive 
as they might seem on account of the difficulties they 
experience in surmounting these very leaps and other 
obstacles. Their local memory would appear to extend 
to food also, and probably the reason they take the fly 
so well on first leaving the sea, where they never meet 
with one, is a confused recollection of the habits of their 
youth. 

But in conclusion, to revert for one moment more to 
their leaping, I have a letter by me from a friend who was 
last year in Norway, which states that a fall was meas- 
ured there out of curiosity, where under it the water was 
sounded and found to be but 8 feet deep, and to the top 
of the fall from the surface of the water quite 17 feet; 
and yet several large salmon had been positively seen 
to make the leap, apparently easily, for they went on 
when they had dipped in the water at the summit. Is 
not this splendid leaping? NEpos. 


The Crater Lake Trout. 


Saratoca, Cal., Dec. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
the Aug. 3 number of this year you kindly published a full 
column “How the Parsons Put Trout in Crater Lake,” 
Oct. 20, 1900. We did, and we worked hard to do it, rid- 
ing two hundred miles, carrying a large milk pail of little 
trout for fifty miles of rowgh road, and climbing the high 
mountain and wallowing down the snowy sides of the 
Crater to the deep lake. We verily believed we were 
the first, and all whom we met and told of it believed with 
us. For the country was so full of stories of failure that 
the generous Southern Pacific R. R., who carried us and 
our outfit free and heartily, had small hopes we could do 
the task, especially so late in the year. Reports of trout, 
little and large, have come to us abundantly this year. 
Credible reports from officers of the Geological Survey 
from Washington say there are trout there 30 inches long, 
I feel in honor bound to tell you this, as it confirms the 
account of my friend, Mr. Steele, of Portland, Ore., that 
he put trout in Crater Lake many years ago. I think 
our party must have been the next successful one, for the 
only two lengths I hear described are 6 inches and 30 
inches. I-cannot now give Mr. Steele’s first name, nor 
the year in which he planted the fish, but I will do so 
later when I hear from him. The great matter is to 
know that that wild, strange Oregon lake, twenty miles 
from a human habitation, six miles across and 2,000 feet 
deep, occupying the crater of an out-bursted mountain, 
with water as richly colored as an Italian lake, is stocked 
with great trout. Now some one will build a little cabin 
hotel and launch boats, and famous fishermen will be as 
eager to go there as to the Nipigon. I had thought my 
little pailful would take so long to grow and multiply that 
I should have to leave the catching of them to posterity 
but, by my best spoon, which failed to hook me a Puget 
Sound salmon last summer, I will hope to catch a 30-inch 
trout from Crater Lake. They will be # next summer. 
Roosevelt may hear of them and drop a line to them, for 
there are mountain lions in the region, and he is mighty to 


slay them. 

view you will thank me to tell you that Bert Dennis, 
of Klamath Falls, who took us and first broke through 
the deep snowdrifts without spilling a fish, still has his 
good team, and has not forgotten the way. He is not at 
all a professional guide, nor is his home a regular hotel, 
but hunters are welcomed ranch fashion, and it has never 


A stage runs , 1 think, in the summer, from d 
to ery Se Piatt, Dt aie CORetsy coneyes, 
would take a party, not in style, but wi ort. 


to see. I only began to lay. ioe, 0 
an honest ought, to the of first 
fish in one of the deepest and most wonderful in 
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once you take a S. P. Pullman to Ashland and get into 
this hunter’s and fisherman’s. paradise. 

President David Starr Jordan had some fear my fish in 
a lake so large m‘ght not find each other in pairing time. 
Steele’s fish have found each other, and the angling 
world may know that the rarest lake on the Pacific coast 
is stocked. Think of striking a 10-pounder where not a 
rock, a weed or log may bother your line if you play out 
2,000 feet. Whew! Epwin Sipney WILLIAMS. 


The Bennel. 


Fixtures, 


BENCH SHOWS. 
1902. 
Feb. 46.—Providence, R. I.—Rhode Island Kennel Club’s annual 
show. George D. Miller, Sec’y, 
FIELD TRIALS. 
1902. 


Jan; 20.—Grand Junction, Tenn.—United States Field Trial 
Club’s thirteenth annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 
Feb. 10.—Grand Junction, Tenn.—Continental Field Trial Club’s 


trials. Theo, Sturges, Sec’y. 


Death of Frank. 


Barre, Vt.—Three years ago I wrote an article to 
Forest AND STREAM on “Foxes and Fox Hounds,” and 
at that time I mentioned the difficulty my brother and I 
had in securing a desirable fox dog, and our final purchase 

‘of a rabbit hound that persisted in sone foxes. 

I am pained to report we lost by death this dog last 
week. The last fox shot ahead of him was on the day of 
his death—which no doubt was caused by poisca. This 
was the forty-second fox killed ahead of him during the 
time we have owned him. 

Old Drive, owned by Dr. E. H. Niles, of Danvers, 
Mass., will, on his return to his summer home, miss 
Frank, for they were steadfast friends and companions on 
many a hunt, and their musical voices up and down the 
Ompompanoosuc Valley were familiarly known. I would 
not take this space to report the loss of an ordinary dog, 
but in this one it is the oft-told story of every old hunter, 
“we never again expect to own another like him.” While 
reading the letter that brought the sad news, I could not 
withhold the moisture from gathering beneath the lids, 
and my mind wandered back to the last hunt we had 
together on that bright October morning, when my 
brother and I each shot our fox, and were at home in time 
for dinner. 
about a “cussed hound,” but, dear reader, this was not 
the sneaking, raw-boned, thieving cur so often met with 
in the hound family, but instead was as trim as a pointer, 
with ears no longer, with a most wonderful intellect. I 
will not write on, suffice to say that the owners alone are 
not all that mourn, and when these lines are read by those 
that have had the pleasure of a hunt with Frank, will feel 
sad I am sure. B. A. E. 


The New England Kennel Club. 


Boston, Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
beg to announce the Dog Show Committee of 
the New England Kennel Club for 1902, viz: 
Messrs. Samuel Hammond, J. M. Grosvenor. Jr., 
David Crocker, Tyler Morse, Charles W. Keyes, Robert 
C. McQuillen, William B. Emery. Our eighteenth annual 
dog show will be held at Mechanics’ Building, Hunting- 
ton avenue, Boston, Mass., April 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1902. 

The name of the superintendent, his office address, etc., 
will be published as soon as decided upon. _ 

_ In the meantime all communications regarding the dog 
show may be addressed to William B. Emery, Secretary 
Dog Show Com., 260 Albany street, Boston, Mass. 














"Mid Reef and Rapid.—XXXI. 


We accordingly gave it up, and, returning to our canoes 
paddled back close in shore up the river for a quarter of 
a mile or more, until we were about opposite the middle 
of the long, diagonal dam, when we dropped across and 
landed on it, and an easy portage was made by sliding 
the canoes over the crest on to the long, sloping apron, 
and thence down into the river below. ; 

We paddled through the clustered islands in the bend 
and had an easy run of half a mile or more, when our 
progress was stopped by a long wall of reefs, extending, 
like a dam, in a long, diagonal line from right to left 
clear across and down the river. 3 

“Great Scott!” cried Lacy, as we landed on this reef 
and took a survey. : 

We looked down a long, down-hill slope of about a 
mile. Line after line of reefs or “saw-tooth” ledges 
crossed the river in long, parallel ridges, as though the 
very foundation sills of the mountains had been laid bare 
by the river. as, with unwearied patience through count- 
less ages, it ate its way down to the level of the Potomac. 

The pulp mill absorbs pretty much all the water in the 
river from the dam down, consequently the ledges were 
mostly above the water, which tri over the low 
places, and slipped through the innumerable gaps and 
crevices in reefs in countless, little, brook-like chan- 
nels, until the bed of the river was so profusely studded 
with rocks that utely no water was visible soyds. 
below us, and the entire range of river bed down the 
fall apparently, a perfectly bare wilderness of rocks. 

“I you that would be a terrible rapid, with all that 

if there was water enough to cover those rocks!” 
imed Lacy, as be sand with absorbed interest down 

the sprerentiy dry of the river. _ 
you would have thought so if had come 
down over it as | and I in our ’86 cruise, when 
val a aod over it,” I replied, ‘It was most ap- 
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Some cannot understand how love lurks. 
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“I can easily believe it,’ he answered, as he prodded 
idly with his paddle into the frayed, coral+like surface of 
the reef: “Now the question is, how are we to get 
through? I see absolutely no thoroughfare. Isn't there 
any boat channel?” 

“Not out here in the river,” I responded, as I tossed 
away the stump of my cigar. “That pulp-mill canal 
above there is the old boat channel; the boats didn’t run 
this part of the river. All there is to do is to find what 
water we can, which won’t be much, and get through as 
best we can.” 

We accordingly re-embarked and paddled over to the 
head of the line of reefs next the right bank, from which 
point we felt our way along the long, diagonal, down- 
stream face of the reef, clear across to the left bank, with- 
out finding a sufficiently promising opening, where we 
stopped and looked inquiringly at each other. 

“Clearly this won’t do!” I exclaimed; “we're no better 
off than we were before. We've got to get through some 
way. Let’s paddle back and try it over. I think our 
best chance is to get out a little way from this bank 
and then work through across toward the other bank— 
in other words, to work as straight across the lines of 
reefs as possible.” : 

There being nothing else in sight, we adopted this 
plan, and boldly attacked the reef at the first crevice 
which appeared at all promising, and, finally, after an 
hour’s work, slipping through unpromising little notches 
here, many of which surprised us by floating us over where 
we least expected it, getting out and wading there, and 

lifting the canoes over when they stuck on a ledge, or 
where no suitable channel appeared; running a bold, open 
shoot somewhere else, or sliding in our canoes down the 
long, sloping, apron-like face of a reef, worn smooth by 
the water, sometimes with a face 10 or 15ft. long, or 
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“Bringing up with a terrific smash against the ledges.” 


even longer, and covered with only 2 or 3in. of water, 
much after the fashion of a small boy on a cellar door; 
in and out of the water, bumping up against the rocks, 
sometimes through a gap or over a fall stern first or side- 
wise, and with many a narrow escape from a capsize, we 
finally managed to work through half the falls and reached 
a resting place on the old Government dam, where we 
landed for a breathing spell, and to reconnoitre the re- 
maining half-mile or so of the rapid. 





_This dam is located about the middle of the fall. Be- 
ginning a few feet out from the right bank, it comes 
across the river in a long, graceful curve, its left end run- 
ning for a long distance down stream, parallel with the 
left bank, forming a race for the old abandoned factory 
at the foot of the rapid, to which it formerly supplied 
power. 

If it was bad above this dam it was infinitely worse 
below, for, with the same fall and same wilderness of 
rocks and reefs, a large part of the water from the pulp 
mill canal had now been returned to the river, through a 
break in the bank a little above the dam upon which we 
stood, evidently a souvenir of the recent flood, and while 
this dam diverted a considerable quantity of water through 
the raceway of the old factory below, at the foot of the 
falls, a large break in the left wing of the dam a hundred 
yards down the race from where we stood let the most of 
it back into the river again, and the water rushed wildly 
and furiously down among the rocks in the remainder 
of the falls, rendering the passage really dangerous, both 
to ourselves and to our light, frail canoes, and making 
the hoarse prophecy of our Watson’s Falls friends, “Them 
light little boats ’Il be smashed into kin’lin’ wood” not 
unlikely to be realized. 

“Well, how about it?” asked George, as we ruefully 
surveyed the not very promising outlook before us. 

“Well, I think our best chance is to paddle over to 
the right bank, where, you will remember, the dam is 
open, and drop around the end of it, and work through 
over there the best way we can,” I replied, as I pulled my 
canoe well up on the dam to secure it while I looked the 
situation over. 

“Don’t you think it would be better to drop down that 
lead to the left there, down the race, and run that break 
in wns dam, and then work through on this side?” he con- 
tinued. 

“No, I think my plan best,” I replied, “but there 
doesn’t seem to be much choice, and my own opinion is 
that whichever way we go we'll wish we’d gone some 
other way. That break is very rough, and the tail of the 
outflow smashes up dangerously over that mass of rocks 
there at the foot. They will be -hard to dodge.” 

“There is a clear little channel, there, just this side of 
the rocks,” he persisted. 

“Yes, but it’s very narrow, and the chances are all 
against our being able to make it,” I replied. 

“It will be hard to make,” added Lacy. 

“Yes, but it must be made,” returned George. 

“Tl tell you,” said Lacy, “in running the break swing 
your canoe in on the up-stream side, out of the tail into 
that little eddy just dbove it, up under the dam there, 
and then take a fresh start from there.” 

“That's it,” exclaimed as he untied his painter 
from a ot on the crest of the dam, and 
prepared to r } 
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“All right,” said I, as I followed his example. “Any 
way. There doesn’t seem to be ‘much choice, and they 
all look equally~bad to me.” 

Lacy went first, while George and I watched him from 
the dam. He paddled down the race, along the wing of 
the dam, turned to the right and entered the shoot, and 
shot down the break. He turned the bow of his canoe 
in toward the eddy as soon as he was safely over the 
dam, but was carried far down toward the rocks, with his 
canoe “sidewise across .the tail. Finally, by desperate 
paddling, he succeeded in securing the eddy, where, hel- 
met in hand and mopping his forehead, he awaited us. 

“Lacy didn’t manage that very well,” said George, as 
he stepped aboard his canoe and pushed off from the 
dam. “Surely all that work was not necessary to get into 
that eddy. 

He went down next, while I watched him. He made 
the shoot precisely as Lacy had done, and only by putting 
forth his utmost strength did he clear the rocks and drop 
into the eddy. ; 

“George didn’t manage well either, then,” said I to my- 
self, as I took my seat in my canoe, lit a cigar and pushed 
off into the strong flow setting down the race. “Perhaps 
I'd better look a little out.” 

When I reached the break I noticed that a reef, or more 
.likely a course of the broken dam, lay across it, over which 
the water fell in a perpendicular cataract, a couple of feet 
or so in height, and it was necessary to go below. around 
the end of the reef or course and paddle back clear across 
the break in order to gain the haven, where George and 

Lacy quietly lay, watching me with interest and anxiety. 
As I approached both shouted something to me, but it 
was lost in the roar of the waters. 

There seemed to be considerable lee close up to the fall 
over the obstruction, which was perpendicular, like a dam, 
and 2 or 3ft. high, and I at once saw that Lacy and 
George had gone too far down before attempting the 
crossing, so I held the nose of my canoe close up under 
the ledge—so close that the water from the fall fell on the 
bow of the boat and spattered over the forward deck and 
hatch—and started to paddle leisurely across. I would 
show those fellows that there was quite no occasion for so 
much superfluous exertion if they only knew how to do it 
properly—in short, in order to run a rapid or fall suc- 
cessfully, headwork was of more importance than mere 
muscle. 

I had gotten a couple of boat lengths out when my 
canoe was seized by something underneath with a mighty 
grasp, thrown around, end for end, and hurled down that 
remorseless tail like a straw. My cigar flew overboard 
in a jiffy, while I grasped my paddle and worked it with 
the strength of desperation, but with no more effect than 
if it had been ‘a twig. I missed the eddy entirely and was 
hurled bodily, almost broadside on, against the dangerous 
mass of rocks at the foot of the shoot, which loomed up 
ten times more threatening and dangerous at close quar- 
ters, but the water banked up against the rocks, like a 
cushion instead of breaking over them, and just as my 
canoe was within an inch of being reduced to a mere 
mass of rags and kindling wood, she held off and slipped 
easily and harmlessly around into the deep little channel 
we had noted from above, down which she shot like a 
race horse into the open water below, and I was safe. 

I took off my helmet and smoothed down my hair, 
which was standing on end, and wiped my dripping fore- 
head with my handkerchief, and looked around and smiled 
a feeble, idiotic little smile upon George and Lacy, who 
shot swiftly alongside of me as I drifted idly upon the 
rocking surface of a short little reach of still water be- 
low the dam—relief was written upon each countenance. 
They had, with one accord, darted out in alarm after me 
as soon as they saw that I had missed the eddy, and was 
going upon the rocks. 

“What in the mischief did you go way down below 
the break for?” exclaimed George, as he grasped my gun 
wale, while Lacy at the same time yelled, “You should 
have jumped the break. That’s the way we did. We 
hollered at you to jump it.” 

“Yes, I know it, now,” I replied with a wilted little 
laugh, as I replaced my helmet on my head and took up 
my paddle. “It’s a clear case where my hind sight is 
better that my foresight. I’ll do it next time.” 

The remaining half mile of rapids below the dam now 
lay before us, with the augmented volume of water escap 
ing through the break in the pulp mili canal, infinitely 
worse than above, and well calculated to tax our nerve, 
skill and address to the utmost. There was no way of 
avoiding it, however, except to abandon the cruise, and 
have our canoes ignominiously drayed in to the freight 
depot, an alternative easily within our reach, for we were 
now, and had been for some time, within the limits of 
Harper’s Ferry. whose houses straggled up the steep bluff 
on our left, and crowned its summit, as well as lined the 
river front for a long distance up the river behind us. 
We, however, had no desire or intention to avoid it, and, 
selecting the most promising opening, we boldly let our- 
selves loose. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





Brooklyn C. C. 


The annual meeting of the Brooklyn C. C. was held 
at the residence of Ex-Com: Percy F. Hogan, No. 202 
Jefferson avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the evening of 
Dec. 10. The reports of the officers and committees 
showed the club to be in excellent financial condition, 
and the prospects for the coming season very bright. 
The following were elected officers of the club for the 
ensuing year: Com., Joseph B. Taylor; Vice-Com., H. 
A. Reitzenstein; Purser, Ainslie W. Walter; Meas., F. 
Valdemar Henshaw; members of the Board of Trustees 
of the class of 1904, Robert J. Wilkin and Morton V. 
Brokaw. Mr. Wilkin was elected President of the Board 
of Trustees, and Mr. Hogan Secretary. The annual 
dinner of the club will be held at the Olde Tavern on 
Duane street, near West Broadway, New York, on the 
evening of Saturday, Jan. 11, 1902, at which time the 
committees for the ensuing year will be announced, and 
the prizes for the past season distributed. 





All communications intended for Forsst anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co,, and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Puiapecputa, Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 


On Saturday night, Dec. 14, a dinner was given to the 
members of the Atlantic Division of the A. C, A. at The 
Orchard, the country home of the Athletic Club of 
Philadelphia. The weather was fierce, with a howling 
wind and rain, nevertheless nearly forty canoeists as- 
sembled around the a and one of the regular A. C. 
A. nights was passed. 
Those present were: Louis A. Hall, Commodore, A. C. 
A.. Boston, Mass.; M. D. Wilt, Vice~Commodore Atlantic 
Division, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. S. Thorne, ex-Commo- 
dore, Buffalo, N. Y.; T. L. Dunnell, ex-Commodore, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Harry C. Allen, ex-Vice-Commodore, 
Trenton, N. J.; Joseph Edward Murray, ex-Vice-Com- 
dore, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry C. Smythe, Librarian 
Custodian, New York, N .Y.; W. A. Furman, F. G. Fur- 
man. W. H. Heidweiler, H. P. Moorhead, H. C. Allen, 
W. S. Smith, M. S. West, W. C. Lawrence, R. G. Lucas 
and Harry Ott, Park Island Canoe Association, Trenton, 
N. J.: F.C. Moore, Wendell Andreas, H. L. Pollard and 
F. C. Moore, New York C. C.; D. B. Goodsell, Yonkers 
Cc. C.: M. D. Wilt, J. E. Murray, F. A. Hockey, A. S. 
Fenimore, H. W. Fleischmann, H. E. Blumner, E. D. 
Hemingway, Omar Shallcross, E. W. Crittenden, Wm. 
Overington, Jr., and Will K. Park, Red Dra on C. C,, 
Philadelphia; T. Rice Davis, Lakanoo C. C., urlington, 
N J.; Dr. Pennington, E. H. Preston, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The table was arranged in the form of the letter V, with 
Louis A. Hall and M. D. Wilt at the head, and J. E. 
Murray and H. W. Fleischmann at the ends. Speeches, 
songs and bright remarks followed like a continuous per- 
formance. Com. Hall gave an interesting talk on the 
coming meet, -which will be held at Cape Cod next 
August. His remarks were well received, and he made 
himself heard without the aid of a megaphone. Ex-Com. 
Thorne spoke of the many pleasant times at past mects, 
and advised every one to be on hand at Chatham next 
August. idee 





Red Dragon C, C. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 16—The Red Dragon C. C. 
has been rather quiet since the boating season closed, even 
the trapshooting interest not receiving the attention of 
former seasons. Commencing the first Saturday in Janu- 
ary, a series of weekly shoots will be held, which will last 
until the opening of the canoeing season. Many hand- 
some prizes have been secured, and the competition 
promises to be spirited. A distance handicap will give 
the poorer shots an equal chance with the best. 

Several of the Red Dragons distinguished themselves at 
the Sportsmen’s Show which was held in Philadelphia 
recently. Although none of them were in training, a good 
showing was made in tilting tournaments, canoe races and 
other aquatic sports. To Com. Wilt much credit is given 
fer his untiring efforts in having the Red Dragon C. C. 
represented at the Sportsmen’s Show. He placed several 
of the members’ canoes on exhibition, and devoted much 
time to the events. It was intended to have a Red Dragon 
camp, which would have been a very interesting exhibit, 
but owing to lack of space and time it was impossible to 
arrange it W. K. P 


Pachting. 


Designing Competition. 

In view of the continued and increasing interest in 
yachting, a desiging competition will be opened in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM. In America the yacht- 
ing season is comparatively a short one, and such a 
competition as has been determined upon will serve to 
stimulate the interest in the subject during the winter 
months. The competition is open to both amateur and 
professional designers. Three prizes will be given for the 
best designs of a yacht conforming to the following 
conditions: 

I. A pole mast sloop. 

II. 25ft.. load waterline. 

III. Not over 4ft. draft (with centerboard hoisted), 

IV. At least 50 per cent. of ballast outside on keel. 

V. sft. headroom under cabin carlins. 

All abnormal features must be studiously avoided in 
the design; and the construction, sail and cabin plans 
should be of the simplest character. It was our idea in 
laying out the conditions of the competition to make 
them simple as possible, so as not to hamper in any 
way the designer, and yet convey to all that we wished 
to produce a safe, comfortable cruiser on which two or 
three amateurs could live with comfort for a period of 
two or three months and cruise along our eastern sea- 
board from New York to Halifax with safety. A center- 
board boat of moderate draft was decided upon, as so 
many more harbors would be accessible to a boat of that 
type. 








DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 


I. Sheer plan, scale tin. —1ft—showing center of 
buoyancy and lateral resistance. 

II, Half breadth, scale 1in. = rit. 

III. Body plan, scale rin. =rft. 

IV. Cabin plan, scale rin. = rift. 

V. Sail plan, %4in. = rft., showing center of effort. 
The sails should consist of a jib, mainsail, spin- 
naker and balloon jib. No topasil will be carried. 

A table of offsets and an outline specification must 
accompany each design. The drawings should be care- 
fully drawn and lettered. All drawings should be made 
on white paper or trating cloth in ‘black ink (no colored 
inks or pigments should be used), The designs must 
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A. C. A. Dinner. 
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bear a nom-de-plume only and no indication must be rate from measurement and other formulz, although 


given of the author. In a sealed envelope, liowever, the 
designer should inclose his own name and address, to- 
gether with his nom-de-plume. All designs must be 
received at the office of the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, not later 
than February 28, 1902. All drawings will be returned, 
but postage should accompany each. 


The Forest anp STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 

The prizes offered are as follows: 1st prize, $25.00; 
2d prize, $15.00; 3d prize, $10.00. Mr, Theodore C. Zerega 
offers an additional prize of $10.00 for the best cabin plan. 


Honorable mention will also be made of meritorious de- 
signs. 


Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, has kindly consented to judge the 
designs and make the awards. Mr. Crane’s professional 
standing is so high that he needs no introduction, and 
every confidence will be put in his ability and fairness. 


IN our issue of Nov. 23 we first announced a designing 
competition for a 25ft. waterline cruising sloop, offering 
as prizes, $25, $15 and $10. In doing this we have fol- 
lowed a custom which has been most interesting and 
successful with our English and French contemporaries, 
the object being to stimulate and increase the interest of 
amateurs in yacht designing. We hope and expect that a 
large number of drawings will be submitted, and we ask 
our readers to call the attention of any of their friends 
who may be designers to enter the competition. When 
this idea was first thought of, we were somewhat in 
doubt as to the size and style of the craft to be selected, 
but finally concluded that a cruising boat would appeal to 
the largest number, and that 25ft. waterline length was 
the smallest craft in which living accommodation could 
be secured in a boat of modern design. This competition 
scheme is in a measute experimental, and we will gladly 
welcome any suggestions of our readers regarding it. 
Should this competition prove a success, as we firmly 
believe it will, it is our intention to continue it, and to 
offer prizes for boats of different sizes and types. But it 
is essential that this first trial shall have the cordial sup- 
port of our readers, to whom we submit it with the hope 
that they will create a lively interest in it. 


THE boiler shop of the John N. Robbins Company’s 
Boston Dry Dock, South Brooklyn, was destroyed by 
fire on the night of Dec. 12. The boiler shop was a one- 
story building, which extended along the long dock on 
which Shamrock IT. was laid up in winter quarters. The 
yacht was in close proximity to the shop, and although 
the hull was not damaged in the least, the wodden cover- 
ing that protected the deck was in danger of catching 
fire. A careful examination made of the hull on Saturday 
last failed to show any material damage. There were one 
or two places where the rivets gave evidence of corrosion, 
otherwise the hull seemed to be in excellent condition. 
The yacht is being strongly shored up and the cradle in 
which she rests is a very substantial affair. Shamrock’s 
tender and her sails were stored in the shed that was 
burned, and they were entirely destroyed. 


Remarks on the 'Rating’ Rules‘ifor 
Yacht Racing.' 


In studying the recent excellent article by Thalassa, in 
ForEst AND STREAM of Nov. 30, I was more than ever 
impressed with the conviction that between the framers of 
rules and the great body of untechnical yachtsmen there 
is a great gulf fixed. For the naval architects and math- 
ematicians who wrestle with formule I have the greatest 
respect, but at the same time I have a large sympathy 
for those plain yachtsmen, like myself, who have to ap- 
ply these rules, and who think, not unreasonably, that 
existing complications are quite bad enough. Let it be 
granted—for it seems likely—that a rule using displace- 
ment as a minus quantity, or as a division, will produce 
a large-bodied yacht, but how is the factor of displace- 
ment to be obtained? Weighing machines suitable for 
boats up to five tons dead weight may be fairly plenti- 
ful in England, but they do not exist in many parts of the 
United States, and I do not know of one on the Great 
Lakes. A calculation or approximation of the weight of 
larger craft from the designer’s drawings would require 
the services of a skilled specialist—something out of the 
question in many places—and besides will reputable de- 
signers cheerfully submit their plans, even to strictly 
disinterested confidential measurers? In any case, the 
result of the calculation would have to be made public, 
and to suggest a concrete example—would Mr. Watson 
care to have Mr. Herreshoff know the exact displacement 
of Shamrock? Again, what is the displacement of a 
yacht but the total weight including crew and stores; 
and how is it to be kept stationary for a season or even 
for two successive races? The rule would have to tol- 
erate some margin of variation, and the substitution of 
a light spar for a heavy one might overstep the limit. 
Verily the troubles and anxieties of owners and race 
officers would be multiplied! 

However excellent in theory a displacement rule might 
be, it ‘would in practice be simply vile, and if it is the 
best solution that the men of figures have to offer, I hope 
I may have nothing to do with its application. Is, there 
no better way, or is it possible that we are trying to 
force a passage where there is no channel? As a prac- 
tical man, I would submit the following suggestions: 

1. The prime function of a measurement rule is simply 
to measure the size of a yacht. ; 

2. Restrictions on form or proportions are a separate 





- and distinct consideration, and should not be embodied 


in the measurement formula unless it is entirely con- 
venient to do so. 

3. No-one set of restrictions will answer for all 
classes of boats, as the requirements in the various sizes 
are entirely different. 


4. ‘ Restrictions on construction should be kept sepa- 


framed in harmony with them. 

Here we have four distinct propositions; related, it is 
true, but requiring separate consideration, and yet we 
have been trying to provide for the first three, and even 
to indirectly influence the fourth by one simple formula; 
and hitherto failure has been the result. We can be in no 
worse position by attempting to deal with the various 
factors of the problem. in-detail—possibly we shall get 
part of the answer right—at present much that is right 
is obscured by that. which is wrong, and so it appears 
to be all wrong. Now, first of all, we want to measure 
the size of a yacht, and fortunately this part of the prob- 
lem has already been pretty well solved, if we would only 
accept the solution for what it really is, and not con- 
demn it for failing to answer other requirements for 
which it was never intended. Beginning with the em- 
pirical fact that a large yacht outsails a small one, other 
things being equal, naval architects have deduced 2 
strictly scientific formula for the principal factor—length 
—which is fortunately very simple: The possibilities. of 
speed vary as the square root of the length; and as this: 
factor is readily obtained, we are at once able to con- 
struct a scientific table of time allowances. For its most 
primitive form such a rule would require either that al- 
lowances should be made in distance according to the 
length of the course to be sailed, or that both course and 
allowances should be measured by time alone. Both of 
these methods being inconvenient, a fixed relation be- 
tween time and distance is assumed, namely, that VL 
(in feet) speed in nautical miles per hour. On this 
basis allowances for a given number of miles are calcu- 
lated in terms of time. One cannot fail to be struck with 
the roughly approximate, not to say loose, character of 
the assumed relation between time and distance, and, it 
is remarkable that in all the controversies over the ques 
tion this has never been attacked. Not only is the rule 
loose, but in practice only 40 or 50 per cent. of the the- 
oretical allowances are used, the assumption being that 
strong winds are required to give larger yachts their full 
advantage over smaller, and the 40 or 50 per cent. is 
another rough approximation—a weather averager. 

Lest the amateur investigator should become discour- 
aged at this point, it is as well to say that no length 
rule, with its attendant table of time allowances, was 
ever intended to apply to yachts of considerable inequal- 
ity of size. It was foreseen, even at the beginning, that 
serious racing demanded vessels closely matched, espe- 
cially as regards length, and the constant and fairly suc- 
cessful endeavor has been to encourage definite classes, 
each built up to a certain limit, time allowance becoming 
trifling in any case, and in the latest practice disappear- 
ing altogether. 

’ Certain refinements in the application of the rule must 
be noticed. At first length was measured between per- 
pendiculars; but as this was unsatisfactory, owing to the 
different practices of builders, other methods were tried, 
leading up finally to a measurement of waterline length, 
which, although not quite perfect, is at least fair and 
workable. The necessity of taking into account other 
factors of size, besides length, led up to the measurement 
of sail area, which, while not itself a factor of size, neces- 
sarily varies with the power of a boat on a given length. 
Computing the sail area in square feet and extracting the 
square root of the result gives a fairly close coefficient 
of power. In ‘narrow vessels of small power this co- 
efficient is less than the waterline; in narrow tonnage 
cutters the two were about equal, and in modern racing 
craft the square root of the sail area is considerably in 
excess of the waterline. Combining the two, we get the 
well-known Seawanhaka rule, with ‘the following 
formula: 


L.W.L. + V S.A. 
2 


My object in explaining the theory of the above rule at 
such a length is to draw attention to the fact—too often 
overlooked—that it was designed as a measurement rule 
pure and simple, and not intended to restrict or control 
design. It is customary to blame the rule, either directly 
by charging it with producing a bad type of yacht, or in- 
directly by saying that it has failed to prevent unde- 
sirable development. Such criticism is illogical and 
unjust. Had the rule been specfically warranted by its 
makers to produce “good yachts,” the case would be 
different. But an examination of the newspaper reports 
and discussion on the subject twenty years ago will show 
clearly that it was the opponents of the rule, the repre- 
sentatives of vested interests, who charged it with a ten- 
dency to influence design, and the sponsors of the rule 
were at some pains to warrant it harmless in this par- 
ticular. 

The problem at that time was how to measure a yacht, 
not how to restrict the designer, and the rule was espe- 
cially recommended with a view to giving the designer 
free scope, of which he has taken a very free advantage, 
indeed. As a method of measuring mere size, the rule 
was a success, and is still a success; and this fact cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. The rule is a distinct ad- 
vance in the science and art of yachting—a permanent 
asset. 

We want improvements in other directions, but we 
know how to measure a yacht. What now concerns us is 
how to get the right sort of yacht to measure. Before 
dealing with this subject it may be noted that the British 
rating rule, EXSA. in force from 1887 to 1803, was 
the same in principle only worked out in another form; 
and it is a fact that under these rules we had the. best 
yachts and the best racing that the present generation 
has seen. 

Coming now to the question of restriction, it will be at 
once conceded that a good yacht or a wholesome boat 
is one that best: answers the purposes for which she is 
designed and used. Varying local conditions of wind 
and water demand varying types, but there are some 
general requirements which apply to all yachts. They 
must be seaworthy and workable, and this almost in 
every case demands that the various factors of length, 


beam, draft, freeboard, overhangs and sail area, shall be 
moderate in ion to each other. “What constitutes 
— owever, is a matter that varies with type 
ana size. a 

Tf for a certain locality it is found desirable to have 
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say a centerboard boat of 25ft. waterline, it is perfectly 
possible to frame restrictions pesctang the minimum 
and maximum limits of beam, draft, freeboard, over- 
hangs, sail area and perhaps the weight of centerboard 
and ballast, and the result is a fleet of good boats, which 
make good racing under the Seawanhaka rule. This is 
no mere theory; it has been tried in dozens of places 
and has succeeded. Of course, there are “restricted 
classes.” Certainly—why not? What else do we want, 
and what else are the framers of the new rules aiming 
at? Only, we have got into the habit of thinking that 
restriction, gained by an elaborate formula, is proper, 
scientific and right, while the same end attained by plain 
figures is empirical and wrong, involving, I suppose, a 
sacrifice of principle which can only be maintained by 
adherence to intricate formule. 

It will be said, of course, that this method requires 
the framing of elaborate special restrictions by every club 
for each class, and that it will lead to a chaos of types all 
over the yachting world, a result directly at variance with 
the desired results of an universal good rule. The ob- 
jection would be valid if we had the good rule now and 
were proposing to abandon it. But at present we have 
only the chaos and the bad boats, and the good rule is 
not in sight. 

It would not be worth while taking up space with ex- 
amples of restrictions and limits for any given class, as 
such work is essentially suited for a special committee, 
and there are plenty of examples extant which may be 
studied in detail. Local opinions on the question vary, 
and so do local requirements, especially in the smaller 
classes. The old notion that even in yachts of less than 
30ft. waterline it should be possible to have a cabin, may 
hold yet in a few places; but the whole question of ac- 
commodation is now regarded from a different stand- 
point than that of Kunhardt in “Small Yachts.” It has 
been supposed that the small displacement and shallow 
hold of the modern racer have abolished the cabin, and 
that with say a displacement rule the cabin would come 
back, but it is by no means certain. Take a good, whole- 
some boat of 25 or 30ft. waterline, planked up and ready 
for the deck beams. The cruising man says, “Lots of 
room for a cabin; let me have a cabin trunk and as much 
head room as possible.” The racing man, viewing the 
same craft, will look upon the hold as good stowage for 
sails and crew during a race, and will order a long hatch 
and no inside fittings beyond transoms. Both are right, 
and hardly any rule—certainly no mere formula—will 
induce either to order what he does not want. The 
modern small racer, with a long hatch and a clear hold, 
really affords better accommodation, more comfort and 
convenience, for crew and gear, either in racing or day 
sailing, than the old type of cabin boat, with its heavily 
incumbered deck. Of the owners of such craft many 
have no time or inclination to cruise; others find enough 
racing and sailing at the home port; the multiplication of 
clubs has reduced the necessity for long passages to 
obtain racing, and even when a run of thirty or forty 
miles is necessary, it is readily made in racing trim, the 
crew living ashore as much as possible, because it is 
much less trouble and actually cheaper. The modern 
owner cares Jess and less for a bunk and a well-found 
galley. What he really needs is a shipshape, workable 
craft that will not require to be sailed within five de- 
grees of a given angle, or pitch him out every time she 
goes about. All these are matters that require attention 
in detail, and it is to be hoped that when we fully realize 
how little is to be expected from any new formula 
we shall be more content to make use—under restric- 
tions—of the good measurement rules now in existence. 

! WiraM Q. PHILLIPs. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 16.—The schooner Hildegarde, which was 
sold by Mr. Geo. W. Weld to Mr. E. R. Coleman this 
fall, started on a cruise to Florida and the West Indies 
Thursday. Since the close of the yachting season Hilde- 
garde has been in Lawley’s Basin being thoroughly over- 
hauled and fitted out for her winter cruise. From Law- 
ley’s she went to Simpson’s dry dock in East Boston to 
have her underbody cleaned and painted. When she 
came out of the dry dock she was taken to the Common- 
wealth. docks, where she completed fitting out for her 
long cruise. She pulled out of the dock shortly after 
noon Thursday, and proceeded out of the harbor in tow. 
After passing through the Narrows sail was hoisted, and, 
after clearing Boston Light, she dr her tow and 
proceeded under her own sail to New York. Mr. Coleman 


was not on board, but will board her in New York. He 
will not, however, take the southern voyage with her, 
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but will go by rail to Fernandina, Fla., where he will join 
her. She will then cruise about Florida and the West 
= and is expected to return to Boston some time in 

ay. 
Hildegarde is a steel schooner, and was built in 1897 
for Mr. Geo. W. Weld, of Boston, by Harlan & Hollings- 
worth, from designs by A. S. Cheesebrough. Mr. Weld 
has always been fond of long cruises, and his voyagés 
in the schooner Gitana are remembered by most yachts- 
men. Hildegarde was built to take the place of Gitana, 
and is an ideal cruiser in every respect, although there 
are many yachtsmen who fail to find anything beautiful 
in her appearance. But she was built for comfort, and 
one has not to go even beyond her deck to see that this 
object has been attained. She has a bluff, rounding bow 
and her sections are carried out very full. This, with a 
great freeboard, gives her quite a heavy appearance. 
Her deck area is immense, and, in spite of her bulky 
body, she has a very pretty sheer. She is 103ft.. 4in. 
waterline, 135ft. over all, -26ft. beam and 16ft. draft. Al- 
though designed for cruising, she has sailed many races in 
the New York and Eastern yacht clubs, notably with 
Constellation, with varying success. She cruised winter 
and summer under her old ownership, and it looks as 






pleasing appearance. On the east side of the second story 
an uncovered balcony extends outward, supported by 
shingled brackets. The whole structure is consistent and 
well proportioned. The interior is arranged for every 
convenience for cruising yachtsmen. 

Coincident with the establishment of this station came 
a meeting of the Burgess Y. C. last Wednesday. While 
officers for the coming year were nominated, the most 
important business was the consideration of a proposition 
from the Boston Y. C. This proposition was in regard 
to the Boston Y. C. absorbing the Burgess Y. C. on 
terms which would be agreeable to both clubs. As there 
was some corporate irregularity about the call for the 
meeting, no definite action could be taken. It is under- 
stood, however, that the members of the Burgess Y. C. 
were much in favor of the move. A meeting will be 
called by the Burgess Y. C. in legal form, for Dec. 27, and 
it is more than likely that, in 1902, the club, which bears 
the name of Boston’s illustrious designer, will be a thing 
of the past. 

Starling Burgess has an order for a 25-footer for Eben 
D. Jordan. This young designer’s latest and crowning 
success and one which widens his field, is an order for a 
six-masted schooner for a syndicate organized by Capt. 
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though Mr. Coleman is going to keep up the good work. 
She is commanded by Capt. S. M. Masters, who has very 
able assistants and a good crew. 

Mr. Howard Denny, of the Savin Hill Y. C., is to start 
on a cruise to Charleston, Tuesday, in his 29ft. schooner 
Favorite, and will be accompanied only by Mr. Fred 
Packard, who is also a member of the Savin Hill Y. C. 
Mr. Denny intends to take in the exposition, and he 
thought the most sport could be gotten out of the entire 
trip by cruising there. This is not the first experience 
that he has had in this direction—in fact, he has a fond- 
ness for taking in exhibitions and employs novel methods 
of travel. Last year he attended the Pan-American Ex- 

sition and cruised there in a little yacht called Thora. 

e went to the Omaha Exposition, making the whole 
trip from his home in Dorchester and return on his wheel. 
He had five companions when he started, but only one 
stuck to him during the entire trip. He will take Favorite 
through the inside passage, and expects to use up about 
a month on the trip. but this will depend upon the time 
it takes to get through the canals. After leaving Beaufort, 
at the end of Core Sound, Favorite will have to sail 200 
miles at sea before reaching Charleston, and it may be 
possible that the sailors will find that two is rather a 
small crew, even for a 20ft. schooner. It is expected 
that Favorite will remain in Charleston all winter, and 
in the spring Mr. Denny intends to go around to New 
Orleans and up the Mississippi, returning to the coast 
by way of the Erie Canal and the Hudson; or, if condi- 
tions are favorable, he will go through the Great Lakes 
and down the St. Lawrence. 

Plans have been completed for the new station of the 
Boston Y. C. at Marblehead. They were drawn by Mr. 
A. C. Fernald, secretary of the club, and the building 
will be a good one. The perspective drawing shows a 
very pretty interior. The structure is to be built upon 
piling at the end of the wharf, and on both stories are 
wide verandas, with open casements, which give a very 





A. C. Crandall. She will be 306ft. on the keel, 350ft. over 
all, soft. beam and about 3oft. depth of hold. She will 
draw 11ft. light and about 28ft. when loaded to her full 
capacity of 6,500 tons. Her masts will be 125ft. above 
the light waterline, and her topmasts will be 6oft. long, or 
48ft. above 12ft. mastheads. Her booms will be 5oft. in 
length, with the exception of the spanker boom, which 
will be 75ft. She will be built by John M. Brooks, of 
East Boston. 

The following officers were elected at the annual meet 
ing of the Beverly Y. C. last Friday: Com., Geo. H. 
Richards; Vice-Com., Lewis S. Dabney; Sec’y and Treas., 
Lawrence Whitcomb; Meas., F. E. Cabot; Regatta Com 
mittee, David Rice (chairman), S. G. King, J. G. Pal 
frew, F. E. Cabot, E. M. Farnsworth, C. H. Jones and 
R. W. Emmons, 2d; House Committee, Dr. E. S. Wood, 
A. H. Hardy, W. E. C. Eustis, N. H. Emmons and Law 
rence Whitcomb; Admission Committee, A. S. Hardy, 
E. M. Farnsworth, F .W. Sargent, F. F. Field and Law 
rence Whitcomb; Council, Com. Richards, Vice-Com. 
Dabney, Lawrence Whitcomb, David Rice, John Parkin 
son, C. H. Jones and Dr. E. S. Wood. It was voted to 
adopt such rules as might be necessary for governing the 
new one-design class of 30-footers now building at 
Herreshoff’s. It was also voted to limit the membership 
to 200, and to increase the initiation fee to $15. The racing 
rules were amended, making it compulsory for the wind 
ward yacht to keep clear when two yachts are converging 
close hauled. 

The following officers have been nominated by the 
Winthrop Y. C., and will be elected at the annual meet- 
ing: Com., Jas. R. Hodder; Vice-Com., Wm. D. Allen; 
Sec’y, Charles G. Bird; Treas., C. H. Whitney; Meas., 
A. S. Richards; Board of Directors, H. E. Blanchard, C. 
A: Sawyer, E. A. Cook and C. H. Whitney; Regatta 
Committee, M. C. Rogers, C. H. Kelley, John Mac- 
Cornell, Jr., A. C. Stacey and H. B. Whittier; Member- 
ship Committee, Albert Partridge, C. A, Maynard, F, 3. 
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Beckler, F, S. Mason, J. J. Devereux, F. H. Richardson, 
J. J. Nicholson, F. F. Rogers, Jr., and F, H. Byrne. This 
will be Sec’y Bird's fifteenth year in office, and, in point of 
service, he is the oldest secretary of a yacht club in New 


England. 


Lawley has received the plans and model of the Tobin 
bronze 60-rater which he is to build from Gardner & Cox’s 
design for Harry F. Lippitt. She will be sift. on the 
waterline, and 8o0ft. on top. Things are commencing to 
boom in the shope. Several boats have been started.and 


more are to be set up within two weeks. 


Last Friday Mr. B. B. Crowninshield delivered a lecture 
on yacht designing to the students of naval architecture 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which the 


students appreciated very much. Joun B. KILieen. 


Westwind, 33ft. Hunting Launch. 


Tue hunting launch Westwind, plans and illustration 
of which appear in this issue, was designed and built by 
Mr. V. D. Bacon, of Barnstable, Mass., for Mr. William 


Sanger. In designing the boat Mr. Bacon had to con- 


sider several requirements laid down by the owner. 
was his wish that the boat should be high-sided, full- 
bodied and that the cabin and cockpit should be large and 
roomy. The result was very satisfactory, for she has 
proved to be an excellent sea boat. and of good speed for 


It 


her length. It was thought that the boat might roll con- 


siderably in a heavy beam sea on account of her high 
sides and high weights, allowance was therefore made for 
some inside ballast should it be found necessary, but she 


has been found so steady that it was never required. 
On the run from Barnstable, Mass., to Cos Cob, Conn., 


where the owner keeps the boat, she encountered some 


very nasty weather off Newport and Block Island, and 


behaved splendidly under most trying conditions. 


Nine 


miles an hour was averaged throughout the entire -run. 
During the past summer she has been tried over a 
measured course repeatedly, and makes nine and one- 
eighth miles an hour, and will turn completely around in 


a circle 75ft. in diameter. The owner states that he 
has been frgm Cos Cob to New London ten times during 


the past season, and on these long runs the engine, which 
is a 10-horse-power Globe, has never failed to run per- 
fectly. The boat is now laid up in the yard of the Electric 


Launch Co. at Bayonne, N. J., and in taking the boat to 


that place from Connecticut, the engine was run for ten 


hours without stopping. 


Westwind is rather a departure in design from the 


1 


average launch with her greater freeboard, beam power 
and speed, but gives more interior room and makes a far 


better heavy-weather boat than the average launch with 
low freeboard and high cabin house. Westwind has been 
tried purposely by her owner in the worst weather ex- 
perienced during the summer and fall, and has shown 
herself to be a safe, dry, comfortable and fast boat under 


all conditions of wind and weather. ® 


The cabin house is 13ft. long and there is 5ft. 8in, head- 
room under carlins. On the port side of the companion- 
way is the lavatory, which is fitted with a water closet and 
folding wash basin. There are also lockers for oilskins, 


linen, etc. 


Opposite on the starboard side is a large ice chest and 
a space for a stove. Next forward is the cabin, on the 
port side of which is a buffet and clothes locker. 
each side of the cabin are wide transoms, under which 
are lockers for general stowage. A cabin table hangs 
from the carlins, and in this way the cabin floor is un- 


A 


On 


obstructed. A large skylight and four port holes keep 
the cabin well lighted and ventilated. The cockpit is 13ft. 


long. Under the cockpit seats are lockers. 


The motor 


is places in the forward end of the cockpit and is well 
out of the way. When not in use, it is protected with a 
water-tight covering. Large water tanks are placed un- 
The principal 


der the deck just of the cabin house. 
dimensions are: 


Length— 
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Overhang— 
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Freeboard— 
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Beam— 
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Draft— 
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The frames are of oak, 13%4in. by 134in., 
centers. The planking is of 7in. yellow pine. 


Sooners im: 
[seat Om: 
- ~~ 6-48. 
eS in: 

4ft. o in. 
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. 10,500lbs. 


spaced 12in. on 


The gen 


eral finish both on deck and in the cabin is of mahogany, 


oak and cypress varnished. 


The 10-horse-power Globe gas engine makes 355 revolu- 
tions a minute. The propeller has three blades, 30in. 


diameter and 38in. pitch. 


Whence Comes the Northeast Wind? 


AN interesting letter with the above heading appeared 
in the Sun a few days since, and the writer of it has evi- 
dently given his subject much thought and study. 


says in part: 


“Why is it that a northeast wind is exactly the reverse 


in its character of every other wind that blows? 


“All other winds are generated in the quarter from 
which they blow. For instance, when we are having a 
gale of wind for several days from the northwest, we 
know it comes directly from out of the northwest, away 
off from the plains of the Dakotas; but not so with a 
northeaster, for that is made up in a direction directly 
opposite to itself. Its coming is announced from the 

est indies and the Gulf of Mexico, and it backs up 
against itself as it advances up the Atlantic coast,. until 
it finally passes off away to the northeast, 


if like other winds, it would have had its 


readers tell us whence it cometh, 


He 


ending where, 


If it is true that the northeast wind does not generate 
from that point of the compass, will not some of our 
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That Seven-Masted Schooner. 


He, brothers! a bonanza, and I must share it. * 

Over in England dwells a man who surely is one of 
us, if the love of a canoe in a smashing breeze, and the 
joy-taking in the tug of a two-pound trout can make 
him! and he hath other attributes for the fraternity, as 
the following will show. 

Which his name is Whistler—C. W., by designation; 
Rev. C. W. if you are very particular, and he is authority 
on things King Alfredish, as the boys who read his books 
will tell you. [N. B.—I wouldn’t ask for better ones for 
myself, while the fire is crackling on a howling winter 
night, and the apples and cider are right handy.} Well, 
[ happened to hit him in a “lucky spot” with a book of 
iy own in the Viking line—never mind about that—and 
eventually sent him my amphibian advice to Dr. Erhardt 
{wonder if the Doctor followed it!] and incidentally 
mentioned seeing on my vacation a six-masted schooner 
or so, with the promise of a seven-master sometime. 
Now I have permission to quote his reply, “by all means 
if it will make anyone else laugh. It is*a work of charity 
and full payment if one can raise so much as a grin to 
do a man good withal at this time of the year.” So here 
goes, omitting some matters of no moment to the pub- 
lic eye, even that of brothers. If you can better the 
mythical report of the Penobscot Dog Vane let’s see it! 

“T have seen five-masted sailing ships, but never a 
seven-masted schooner. She is a ‘lusus navigationis’ for 
sure, and will come to a bad end trying to ride out a 
gale under foresail and mizzen, when she will break in 
two. Steering such a craft must feel like driving a tan- 
dem, 

“TI am concerned about the seven-masted schooner. 

“On cross-examination the mate admitted that when 
he said the vessel was the quickest over a quarter mile 
course, on any wind which he had ever known, he 
meant that he calculated she was there already, her 
length between perpendiculars being 435 yards Asked 
by the court to explain what he remembered of the 
catastrophe, he said that it was mighty little. He was 
steering, and the jibboom seemed to swing round and hit 
him, somehow. He could not remember more. The 
vessel was hove to at the time under easy sail, and he 
believed the foresail was took aback. Asked why the 
helm was not lashed under those circumstances, he ex- 
plained that it was of no use. The schooner acted like 
an eel in a washtub under those conditions, and the only 
steady point about her was half way between No. 3 and 
No. 4 masts, which seemed to act as a center. Asked to 
account for the disappearance of the fore end of the 
vessel, including the first four masts, he said he believed 
the captain was trying to prove that he could sail a 
four-masted schooner by himself, and might turn up at 
any time. He did not see it sink. He allows he was 
unconscious, but that is what one would expect of the 
skipper. There were no bulkheads, but the cargo was 
basswood. He always had expected some such fracture 
amidships, but was willing to take chances. 

“The leading seaman corroborated the account of the 
mate, tersely. He said the vessel shied at a breaker, 
iried to buck, and shut up like a jack knife. The skipper 
was forward. It was true that he and the mate had had 
words as to where the vessel would double up. He was 
preparing to lash each mast to the others ahead and 
astern of it at the time, in order to save parting com- 
pany. He did not know which the mainmast of the ves- 
sel was. It was a usual point of debate among the crew. 
lie had known men to come to blows on the question. 
It was recognized that Nos. 1 and 7 were the fore and 
mizzen masts, of course. Asked how the masts were dis- 
tinguished when orders were given, he explained that 
they were known by the names of the men who tended 
the sails attached to each. The vessel was not under- 
manned. There was a man to each mast, and -the boy 
tended the head sails. If a Penobscot man couldn’t 
manage one set of fore and aft sails by himself he ought 
to be set to dig potatoes. His own mast was No. 5, but 
was known as * Bill’s mast.’ He believed the boy was 
at the bottom of the whole trouble. He mostly was. 
(Called to order.) 

“The boy, who was in tears, said that it was no fault 
of his, and that if it was he couldn’t help it. He was 
told to keep the fore staysail aback till fur ner orders, 
and he did it. He had two turns of the sheet round a 
cleat to windward, and was sitting on the running end. 
He had never known the sheet render under those cir- 
cumstances, and it did not render in this case. He could 
not help it if the wind swung round and hit the sail from 
the lee bow. Asked which was the lee bow when the 
wind was blowing over the other, he turned sullen, and 
said that if the assessors didn’t know what he meant 
they hadn’t ought to set up to try a shipwreck case. 
(Removed in custody.) The mate, recalled to explain, 
said that when he said the sail was took aback he meant 
that it being aback already on one tack, namely the port, 
was suddenly filled from starboard. No further explana- 
tion was obtainable from him, and the court refrained 
from cross-examination, he showing a tendency toward 
profanity. ~ 

“The fisherman who picked up the boy and subse- 
guently rescued the other members of the crew, said 
that he had observed the schooner for half an hour or 
more before the squall struck her. She was hove to on 
the port tack and the fore end of her was making bad 
weather of it all the time. Her stern seemed to have 
struck a patch of calm water. He had no doubt that the 
foresail filled suddenly with a shift of wind, and that 
the strain caused the calamity. The bows seemed to be 
whisked away from under the boy, who was flung vio- 
lently toward the horizon, ‘like as if he’d been shot out 
of a catapiller.’ Possibly he meant a catapault. Any- 
how the boy flew. The schooner broke in two, same as 
he had often seen a topmast snap, and the bow’s end of 
her went to leeward like smoke passing him at two 
fathoms distance. The captain spoke to him as he 
passed. Asked what the captain said, he replied that 
the remark which was most evident was, ‘I told the mate 
so.’ He would rather not repeat the rest. Pressed on 
this point, he said he would write what he heard, for the 
benefit of the president of the court. He having done 
so, the president read it, and blushed. The paper was 
cremated by an officer in the court room Our 


- representative was not allowed to see it. 


- boy. 


Examined 
further, the fisherman said that if the wind held, the fore 
end of the schooner might fétch up against Bermuda in 
the course of the week. He believed there was a demand 
for wood in that island. The Boer prisoners wanted it 
to make toys of. It amused them. He did not consider 
schooners of that length healthy, if they were progres- 
sive. What he liked was a vessel with a solid keel which 
wouldn’t buckle, nohows. He preferred being catastro- 
phized solid and not in sections. 

“The shipbuilder volunteered the statement that the 
vessel was built as strongly as he could make her. In- 
deed, she had been termed a mountain of wood. He 
was not certain if that term referred to her after loading 
or not. If the street had been a bit longer, he would 
have put one or two’more masts into her. He was not 
stingy. Asked to explain his reference to the street, he 
said that he hired the right of way down Penobscot’s 
main avenue, and used it as a shipyard. He guessed the 
folk went round easy enough. He had heard no com- 
plaints. The pesky street turned at right angles at the 
top, so that he could not lengthen the vessel further. It 
was easier to build one long vessel than three and a half 
short ones. There were only two ends to fill. He be- 
lieved in putting all one’s eggs into one basket. There 
seemed to him no reason why one basket should be up- 
set than a dozen. If Capt. Hank Smith couldn’t keep 
the ends of his vessel separate that was not his (the 
builder’s) fault. 

“The finding of the court was that the cause of the 
wreck was entirely due to the failure of the captain to 
estimate breaking strain, aided by the rashness of the 
If the latter had not sat on the foresheet, it might 
have rendered and thus reduced the strain. They fully 
exonerated the boy, as he was only obeying orders. The 
captain was to come up for judgment when found. He 
would be reprimanded, on points to be considered. The 
Assessors added a rider to the effect that the State 
should limit the length of Penobscot schooners, or more 
progressive States might endeavor to see that district 
and go one, or even a dozen, masts better. They con- 
sidered it sinful waste to stick masts into an Atlantic 
bridge.”—Extract irom ‘Penobscot Dog Vane.” 


A Cold Cruise. 


EarLy in February, 1896, the four-masted schooner 
Stella B. Kaplan lay just above the Congress street 
bridge discharging coal. I came aboard one afternoon, 
chucked my baggage into the cozy stateroom adjoining 
Capt. “Joe’s,” and went on deck to watch operations. 

A team drove down to the wharf with the crew, and 
they bundled over the side with their bags and boxes 
and disappeared in the forecastle, 

About 4 o'clock, after a severe squall of wind ana 
snow, we cast off, took a tug, went through the draw 
and anchored off Castle Island. A wild nor’wester was 
blowing, and after the cold and wind-swept decks the 
genial warmth of the cabins felt wonderfully good. 

Before daylight the next morning we got under way, 
stumbling around in the dark half awake and shaking 
with cold. Foresail and jibs crept up and the cable 
came slowly aboard, link by link, while we stood by and 
shivered. Steam is mighty handy, but you don’t get 
warmed up when it does the heaving. 

I went to the wheel, she slowly paid off, and with a 
moderate westerly we dropped down with the tide. The 
glass stood at 6 below. I had on about all the raiment 
I possessed; two suits of flannel, a sed sweater, and a 
white one over that, an overcoat, a knit cap and a long, 
red toque over that, fur mittens and heavy rubbers, and 
could hardly move. 

Boston channel is none too wide, and from the wheel 
of an 1100 ton vassel it looks like a ditch; you seem to 
be right on top of the islands, and think she will never 
have room to swing. I managed to foul the can buoy 
off Nix’s mate in my care not to run her ashore, but got 
out of the harbor all right, they put the mainsail and 
spanker on her and we slid away before the rapidly 
freshening breeze. 

The Kaplan was a big vessel, then, but alongside the 
five and six masters of to-day she would hardly be 
looked at. 

I often wonder what some of the old skippers of a 
half or even a third of a century ago would think to be 
placed aboard one of the monster schooners of the-pres- 
ent time. The tremendous length of deck, the multi- 
plicity of masts, the improvements in rigging (how 
spidery «ithe steel wire standing rigging looks after the old 
hemp), the great speed, and on board some of the largest 
vessels, capacious wheel houses, where the tediousness 
of a long two hours’ trick is mitigated by comfortable 
shelter, would be a revelation; and on going ‘below what 
would they say to steam heated double cabins, large, airy 
staterooms, bath rooms, chart rooms, pianos or organs, 
telephones and electric bells—and forward a donkey 
engine that handles the vessel while the crew stand by? 
Indeed, one of the big schooners of to-day would be 
helpless without the donkey; no crew could get the 
anchors by hand or even make sail. 

One of the men came aft to the wheel, and with appe- 
tite sharpened by the keen air, I tumbled below when 
the steward hurried aft with his basket. 

At noon we were off the cape, the wind was blowing 
& bitter gale and the mercury stood at 8 Nothing 
northbound passed Highland Light that day. 

We met a pilot boat jogging along with close reefed 
foresail and somewhat iced up, but otherwise the ocean 
was swept bare of shipping. 

Once through the slue we beat up over the shoals a 
few miles in the gale, hauling the jigger-boom to wind- 
ward with the donkey each time we tacked (another mod- 
ern wrinkle), and anchored off Bar Harbor, and. the 
next night at Falmouth. Here we lay through a sharp 
southeaster, and then came two days of fierce wes : 
During a lull on the second day I took the yawl and 
two men and started for the shore, and a we 
had. We hauled the boat up on the ice-clad rocks and 
walked over to Woods Holl, and on our return found 
the gale increasing and a strong current running, 


and | 
by the time we reached the vessel I was ready to os 


There were twenty-one large schooners at anchor nea 
us, rolling in the heavy swell, and when, at about ‘9 


o’clock the next morning the wind suddenly struck in to 
the northward, ten of us, southbound, got under weigh 
together. It was quite-exciting. One large four-master 
— close under our bows as we filled away and we 
ept company with her, hardly altering our respective 
positions all the way to the capes of Virginia. 

“That’s B——,” said Capt. Joe, “under charter for 
three trips.” Seafaring.men, as a rule, do not speak of 
a vessel by her name; they refer to the masters. I have 
heard a skipper, after a long look through the glasses at 
a sail, hull down, remark to the mate: “There’s T——: 
guess he must have been laying to an anchor a couple 
of days. He'‘sailed before we did.” No craft so far 
away but they can give a pretty shrewd guess at her 
identity, and her full history follows from the day she 
was launched. 

The cold weather continued, and when I came on deck 
at 5 the next morning, L-found the mate, Mr. D——, 
swinging back and forth, forward of the wheel, muffled 
up in all kinds of garments, thrashing his arms and 
stamping his feet on the icy deck. Two long icy 
pendants, of a rich chocolate hue, hung from either 
mustache, upon which even:the warmth of the breakfast 
table, an hour later, had no effect. 

To my involuntary explanation, “Isn’t this fine?” came 
the growl, “D—d fine, this is—I wouldn’t miss this for 
ee 

e had been “pushing coal” up and down the coast 
for thirty years, and possibly the novelty of the thing 
had begun to lose its luster. € poor man was lost a 
few months later in the great November blizzard. 

But to me it was a most interesting experience. When 
daylight came I looked at the glass—8 below! That is 
pretty cold at sea. The water was covered with vapor, 
which wreathed and whirled in the wind, at one moment 
opening out in long lanes ahead, and the next closing 
in, so we could hardly see the jib-boom end, 

Our horn was tooting, and occasionally a faint echo 
from off the weather quarter told the whereabouts of 
our friend of the day before. The wind was northeast, 
and blowing a gale. We weresplit open, carrying three 
lower sails and two jibs, and making about 12 knots. 

Toward noon it began to snow and a man was kept 
aft sweeping about the wheel. 

Many times I sighed for my camera. The helmsman, 
bundled in rags, covered with snow, heaving at the wheel 
to meet her as she yawed in the sea; the length of deck 
swept bare of snow in spots; the lookout sounding his 
three toots on the horn—likewise clothed to the limit 
and snow-covered; the “old man” walking his short dis- 
tance back and forth, are scenes which memory holds, 
but which a photograph would keep with every detail, so 
dear to the heart of an enthusiast. 

We swept on in the blinding snow at a steamer’s pace. 
The man at the wheel became a little careless—a sea 
slapped into the rudder, the wheel tore itself from his 
hands, and catching him in the clothing, tossed him 
neatly into the air and landed him on the lee rail. A 
narrow squeak that. To go overboard in that water 
meant death. 

We could see nothing ahead, and assumed that there 
was nothing. It takes the nerviest kind of nerve to run 
on to a lee shore in thick weather, 

Few people realize the responsibility that the masters 
of these large schooners have to bear. With their great 
length—say 300 feet, and draft about 25—they are awk- 
ward things to handle when running before a gale of 
wind, and I venture to say that, excepting the fishermen, 
who are strangers to fear, our coasting captains, as a 
rule, are as bold, fearless, and nervy a set of men as you 
will find on land or sea. A steamer can stop and back 
and feel round when a schooner must keep on or course 
around. A steamer can lay her course, blow high or low; 
the schooner has to lie becalmed, and wait for the gale. 
And the deck of any coal schooner in the dock discharg- 
ing her cargo, at which the spectator merely glances 
from the car window, has been the source of long hours 
of constant vigil and most careful reckoning and anxious 
thoughts, which would kill ordinary city men. Our 
mate, Mr. D——, was out in the ‘great blizzard of ’88 
in a three-masted schooner, deep with coal, and for 
ninety-two hours never closed his eyes; and every gale 
that in the city means, perhaps, an extra wrap and wifely 
admonitions as to catching cold, off the coast, almost 
within sight of cities, means days and nights of sleepless 
toil and fights with wind and cold, and terrible lee 
shores. 

Toward night the snow ceased to fall and we made 
the light-ship off Cape Charles, and anchored off New- 
port News at 11 P. M., thirty-two hours from the Vine- 
yard. One of our consorts, the Yale, was not so fortu- 
nate, and in the thick snow ran into and sank an English 
steamer, 

For two days we could not land on account of a ter- 
rific westerly, which lashed the water into foam and kept 
the mercury at 10 or 15, and Old Point Comfort right 
aboard! r 

But at length we were able to land. I waved adieu to 
the good Stella B., and in the Boston steamer came back 
over the same course to the Vineyard on a sea smooth 
as a floor, without a ripple to show that there was any 
wind, and in a sun as warm as May, where, four ¢a,s 
before, our ship resembled a waif from Arctic seas. 

F. L. Eno. 


Swampscott. 


New 60-Rating One-Design Class. 


Messrs. GarpNer & Cox have gotten out plans for a 
new ign. class, and two boats have already been 
ordered. ‘One of the boats is for Mr. Henry F. Lippitt, 
owner of the schooner Quisetta, and the other is for Mr. 
George M. Pynchon, who headed the syndicate that built 
theetanada cup trial boat Illinois. Mr. Lippitt has sold 

isetta to Mr. S.-C, Davis, of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 

on, who rly lived in Chicago, has now taken 
up his residence in New York, and both the new boats 
will be raced during the coming season on Long Island 


Isolde, Senta and Eelin have proven 
ry craft, both from the standpoint of 
, that they have in a measure in- 
of this new 6oft. racing length class. 
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boats are similar in design to Dorwina, the 
champion of the 43ft. class on Long Island Sound last 











season. They will have a attioitht of accommodation 
under.a flush deck—in fact, the cabitt atrangetnent will be 
= much the same as that of Isolde. © : 

The boats will be about 53ft. on the load watefline,.and 
will be built of Tobin bronze. Mr. Pynchon’s boat will 
be built by Messrs. Townsend & Downey, at Shooter’s 
Island, S. I.; she has been laid down and will be in 
frame in about two weeks. The Geo. Lawley & Son 
Corp., South Boston, Mass.,- will build Mr. Lippitt’s 
boat, the contract for which was signed last week. _ 

The boats have been designed right up to the limit of 
the 6oft. racing length class. Mr. Lippitt has been identi- 
fied with yacht racing for many years, and is one of the 
cleverest and ablest amateur yachtsmen in America. Mr. 
Pynchon has secured’ for his sailing master a capable 
professional in the shape of Bob Dennis, who had the 
51-footer Huguenot last year. 





Manhasset Bay Y. C. 








THE annual meeting and dinner of the Manhasset Bay 
Y. C. were held at the Hotel Manhattan on Tuesday, 
Dec. 10. The following officers were unanimously 
elected: Com., Stephen W. Roach, steamer Emeline; 
Vice-Com., M. Roosevelt Schuyler, cutter Jessica; Rear- 
Com., Oswald Garrison Villard, sloop a Sec’y, 
Edward M. MacLellan; Treas., B. Jacob; Meas., Charles 
D. Mower; Trustees (Class of 1904), Harry S. Fair- 
child and Horatio R. Harper. 

The following gentlemen were elected members: Mr. 
Henry W. Osborn, Mr. Henry L. Bogert, Mr. Russell 
Howland, Mr. Joseph H, Humphreys, Mr. Seymour L. 
Husted, Jr., and Mr. William G. Stewart. 

A change in the by-laws fixes the initiation fee at $25 
and the annual dues the same. 

The Secretary reports ‘that there is a membership of 
206, consisting of 7 honorary, 24 life, 166 active and 9 
absent, and that the fleet consists of 125 vessels, divided 
as follows: Schooners, 11; sloops and cutter, 26; yawls, 
10; raceabouts and knockabouts, 20; catboats, 17; steam- 
ers, 21; launches, 20. ‘ 

Report of Building Committee showed that the option 
property at Port Washington had been purchased, plans 
for club house and stables completed and approved, and 
that work would be commenced this week. The archi- 
tects of the new club house are Messrs. Hoppin & Koen. 
The new structure will cost een The entire 
improvements will cost in the neighborhood of $30,000. 

The Race Committee’s report showed that owing to 
the death of President McKinley the fall regatta was not 
sailed, and that the Manhasset raceabout class had sailed 
a total of fifty-two races between April 25 and Oct. 6. 
The Standing and Jacob series cups were won by Arizona, 
G. A. Corry; who also won the Racing Association cham- 
pionship pennant for the class. Com. Roach’s Lambkin 
made the next best showing, with G. Standing’s Firefly in 
third place. The two illustrations that accompany this 
article were reproduced from sketches made by Mr. Gu 
Standing, and which appeared on the front and bac 
covers of the dinner card. The sketches are most artistic 
and well executed. The first represents the Manhasset 
Bay raceabouts in a race, and the second shows the boats 
being towed home by Emeline, Com. Roach’s steam yacht. 

The dinner was a great success, and there were nearly 
one hundred members and their guests present. Mr. 
Clay M. Greene was an ideal toastmaster, and the follow- 
ing were among those who spoke: Ex-Com. Hazen M. 
Hoyt, Com. Stephen M. Roach, Com. F. T, Adams, 
Larchmont Y. C.; Mr. M. S. Verdery, Mr. T. F. Day, 
Mr. W. G. Stewart, Mr. Guy Standing and Mr. R. 
Burdett. 

The club now has an assured future, and with its new 
club house, its already strong roster of members, it 
promises to become one of the strongest and best clubs on 
Long Island Sound. 


is cor Tore tea, 





Yacht Club Notes. 


At the annual testing of the Green Lake Y. C. the 
following officers were elected: Com., Edward Boeing; 
Vice-Com., Alexander H. Revell; Sec’y and Treas., W. 
E Haseltine, Green Lake; Meas., Joseph S. De Moss, 
St. Louis. Executive and Regatta Committee: W. C. 
Pullman, John H. Wood, J. Fred Wilcox, Fred W. Up- 
ham, Walter H. Dupee, E. W. Heath, C. D. Peacock, 
Jr., W. F. Cornwall, William’ H. Colvin, Jr., and George 
J. Hamlin. 
Ree 


The Board of Governors of the Penataquit-Corinthian 
Y. ‘C. have announced the appointment of the club’s 
Regatta Committee for 1902 as follows: Harry M. 
Brewster, Chairman; Samuel Tileston Cushing, Regis H. 
Post, Robert H.. Haff and Bryce Metcalf. 


Ree 
At the annual meeting of the Old Mill Y. C., held on 
Thursday night, Dec. 5, the following officers were 


. 


ST AND, STREAM, 


elected for the enstiing year: Com., ariee Lange; Vice- 
Com., William: Ambruster; Rear-Com., Paul Zartmann; 
Rec. Sec’y, pera Buehler; Fin. Sec’y, A. Breitruck; 
Cor. Sec’y, John Stahle; Treas., H. W. Walker; Meas., 
Albin Be Board of Trustees: G. A. Cooper, E. A. 


Boyle, Thomas Bird, D. S. Van Wicklen, William 
Becker. 


FO 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The scooner yacht Orithyia, owned by Mr. McFarland 
Anderson, of New York, went ashore on St. Johns Bar 
near Jacksonville, Florida, on Tuesday, Dec. 10, and is a 
total loss. The yacht was designed and built by Mr. 
Joshua Bedell at Glenwood, L. I., in 1890. She was 55/t. 
on the waterline, 63.2ft. over all, 16.3ft. beam, and 9.5it. 


draft. 
RRR 


Six young men left Sea Gate at sunset on Dec. 11 on 
the old cutter Volante for a trip around the world in an 
endeavor to win a $10,000 reward. The following are the 
names of the crew: Harry Langdon, C. R. Middleby, 
H. T. McGahan, Russell Millard, H. C. Dana, and W. 
C. McMichael. The Azores will be the first stop, and 
from there they will go to Gibraltar, thence through the 
Mediterranean. After passing through the Suez Canal, 
the Indian and South Seas will be crossed. The Isthmus 
of Panama will be reached by way of the Pacific Ocean. 
The yacht will be transported across the isthmus by rail, 
and then their course will take them through’ the Gulf 
up the Atlantic coast to New York. Volante was de- 
signed by the late Robert Center and built by J. F. 
Mumm at South Brooklyn in 1877. She is a keel cutter 
48it. over all, goft. on the waterline, 12ft. beam and 7ft. 
draft. The yacht’s bowsprit has been removed and her 
topmast housed for the trip. Volante is one of the old- 
fashioned plumb stem cutters common enough in these 
waters only a few years ago. We wish the crew of Vo- 
lante success in their rather hazardous undertaking. 


The fleet of the Philadelphia Y. C. has been strength- 
ened by the addition of two well-known schooners. 
Crusader has been purchased by Vice-Com. R. J. W. 
Koons from Mr. Seymor L. Hustead, Jr., and Hildegarde 
was bought by Mr. Edward R. Coleman from Mr. 
George W. Weld. 

Ree 


The steam yacht Juanita has been purchased by Mr. 
Frank B. McQuestion, of Boston, from Mr. David 
Lamar, of New York. 

Rene 


The yacht building firm of Wyckoff Brothers & Tay- 
lor, of Clinton, Conn., has been dissolved and reorganized 
under the name of Wyckoff Brothers, with a capital stock 
of $30,000, one-half of which is paid in. Mr. L. K. 
Stevens is interested in the venture. 


RRR 


On Tuesday, Dec. 10, the steel steam yacht Isis was 
launched from the yard of Messrs. T. S. Marvel & Co., 
Newburg, N. Y. Isis was designed by Mr. J. Beavor 
Webb for Messrs. W. S. and J. T. Spaulding, of Boston. 
She is a twin screw steamer 2o00ft. over all, 164ft. on the 
waterline, 24ft. 6in. beam, and 11ft. 6in. draft. 


Ree 


The following yachts have been sold through the 
agency of Mr. A. J. McIntosh: The auxiliary yawl 
Watauga, by Mr. Fred. Ames, N. Y. Y. C., to Mr. 
George C. Kirkham, of New York; the raceboat Don, 
by Mr. G. Reeves, to Mr. Oliver C. Macy, of the Penata- 
quit Corinthian Y. C., of Bayshore, L. I., and the auxil- 
iary yawl Ionta, by Mr. Loyal W. Raymond, to Mr. R. 
L. Leo, of New York; also the alco-vapor launch Pun, 
by Mr, E. G. Vaughn to Mr. H. Allen, of New Orleans. 


Mr. Frank Bowne Jones has made the following sales 
through his agency: Schooner Uncas, purchased by Mr. 
James Weir, Jr., from Mr. Charles P. Buchanan. The 
51-footer Kestrel, purchased by Mr. H. S. Wood from 
Mr. J. B. Mills. 

RRe 


Tebo’s Yacht Basin at the foot of Twenty-third street, 
South Brooklyn, will shortly be turned over to C. S. 
Haviland and J. William Haviland, Jr. Since the death 
of William M. Tebo the property has been in the hands 
of the Nassau Trust Company. The Tebo estate was left 
to the four grandchildren of Mr. Tebo, but two of these 
children are minors and the two eldest have purchased 
the property, the consideration being $250,000. 


RReE 


Messrs. Townsend & Downey, at Shooter's Island, S. 
I., are well along with their yacht work. The steel 
schooner building for Mr. Gibbson Fahnestock is nearly 
plated. The auxiliary schooner for Mr. Alexandro Fabri 
is in frame. Great pains are being taken on the schooner 
for the German Emperor, and in consequence the work 
progresses slowly. Her deck frames are all in, and the 
work of plating will soon begin. The new 6o-rater of 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox design is laid down, and the 
frames will be out in a week or so. 

Mr. Robert E. Todd’s schooner Thistle is laid up at 
this yard for the winter. 





Rifle Range wit Gallery. 


— 
. The Rifimen’s Reunion. 

Twenty odd years ago the doings of the long-range rifle shooters 
of America filled a large share of public attention newspaper 
space. Last Saturday evening the veterans filled one of the private 

ing rooms at the Murray Hill Hotel, in this city, as the guests 
of Leslie C. Bruce, and spent several very pleasant hours in recall- 
ing their old times and triumphs in their chosen 5 There 
was merriment as each new-comer reached reception 
room in trying to guess who he was. They were a bald-headed, 
gray-bearded Suse: That is the fact, yet each was greeted by 
the others with the mendacious bit of politeness that he had not 
changed a whit, or was looking even younger than he did a - 
century past, when his clear eye and y hand assisted in piling 
up scores which placed America in the front as a nation of rifle- 


Col. Wingate, the father of rifle shooting in America, sat 


ee 


beside Jutige Gildersleeve, with R. C. Coleman at his left. Yale 


and Hepburn, a worthy couple, who knew how to make as well as 
shoot a rifle. Jewell and Allen were again together making good 
scores in riddling the menu. Canfield Ballard and Clark made 
another notableggroup, while Hayes of Newark, expert in many 
styles of marksmanship, sat near Frank Hyde, the portly cham- 
pion, who showed what one of the old-titers could do in piling 
up the top score in the revival of int@rnational rifle shooting at 
the Sea Girt range uring the past summer. . Caughtry and 
J. B. Holland roppes in while Geo. Crouch flitted about with 
reminiscences of the first days of Creedmoor, and before Capt. 
Zalinsky, who was one of-the first and for a time almost the only 
representative of the regular army to recognize the value of the 
National Rifle Association, was an honored guest, while Conlin 
came from his gallery to assist in another red-letter event in the 
history of American marksmanship. John *‘H. Bird and ex-Alder- 
man Cole, well remembered in their visit of the American rifle- 
men to Ireland, were at the board, looking most patriarchal and 
well preserved, with Secretary P. Schermerhorn and Fairbanks 
from the old-time Creedmocr working staff. 

. E. Whitley represented the group of newspaper men who at 
the time when Creedmoor was cleared up in the Long Island 
barren assisted in giving publicity to the important work then 
launched, urging the vital necessity for the movement and using 
the effective pen of sarcasm against men in uniform, regulars as 
well as militia, who called themselves soldiers, and even carried 
rifles to support the delusion, yet who carefully refrained from 
firing a shot from the nicely polished weapons. 

There were representatives there of the present generation of rifle- 
men. Gen. Bird Spencer, head of the Sea Girt range and president 
of the revived National Rifle Association, with Secretary Jones, sat 
with a number of those who are pushing the fine New Jersey coast 
shooting grounds into well deserved prominence. Mr. Gould, in 
the front rank of the writers on rifledom to-day, saw in the gather- 
ing a promise of the fulfillment of much that he has been striving 


for. 

Col. Bruce opened the after-dinner speaking by explaining the 
why and wherefore of the gathering. When, during the past sum- 
mer, he saw the Palma trophy, representing the uernieee, an 
rifle championship, carried off by a Canadian team, and an Iris 
team win victory in a match with military rifles over the long 
ranges, he determined to do something to put American rifle 
honors where they had been for several decades—at the head of the 
column. He knew of no better advisory body than the old-time 
long-range victors, and he was more than gratified, he said, in the 
success of the reunion. There were vacancies in the ranks. 
Dakin and Weber—Rathbone, too—had gone, and within a few days 
after an enthusiastic assurance that he would come on from 
Colorado, to be present at the meeting, word came that Henry 
Fulton, probably the most painstaking and intelligent student of 
the art and science of rifle shooting in those historic days during 
the "70s, had been suddenly stricken in death. 

Col. Bruce said he saw the need of just such a group as the 
old-time rifle enthusiasts of those days were—men who would give 
their time, their effort, their brains and their money to work out 
the problems of accurate marksmanship. The old arms had become 
obselete. «wiack powder and such calibers as .44 and .45 were 
things of the past. The high-power, low-caliber arms, with their 
pencil bullets, smokeless powders, were now to be studied, and the 
ranges could and should be extended beyond the then limit of 
1,000 yards. While he did not expect the old ‘uns to step into 
the breech at this time, they could do very much by acting as 
mentors to those who would rally, as in the past, when the 
supremacy of America was imperilled. 
_ Gen. Bird Spencer, who is to-day the official head of rifle shoot- 
ing in this country, placed the Sea Girt range at the disposal of 
any movement like that suggested. Judge Gildersleeve spoke, and 
Frank Hyde, too, in a reminiscent strain, while Coleman, Jewell 
and Canfield added some practical advice in the line of keeping 
the new departure on the same independent plane adopted by the 
long-range workers in the past, 

_Capt. Zalinsky urged that scientific study go along with the prac- 
tical working out of the problems which now confront those who 
will excel in the long-range work. There was now more than ever 
necessity for such a movement; and the Spanish-American war 
against another and almost any other foe, might have shown up 
American rifle work in a very >itiable plight. 

Col, Wingate shed light on the vicissitudes of trophies and 
ranges when those who have the interest of the sport at heart fail 
to continue in active supervision. The range at Creedmoor had 
been given the State of New York, which had so far shown her- 
self a very ungrateful recipient of a rich gift. 

Col. Bruce announced that from many who had not been able 
to attend the meeting he had many valuable suggestions in writing, 
and on motion he was made a committee to collate the views of 
all interested and take further steps toward the organization of 
the Long Range Riflemen of America, as the successor ot the 0.4 
Amateur Rifle Club, and Col, Wingate, as the present eustodian 
of the Leech cup, was authorized to make it once more the basis 
for long-range competitions on the Sea Girt ranges. 

After an exceptionally pleasant evening, the old fellows and th 
youngsters parted, with thanks to Col. Bruce for his happy inspira- 
tion of this agreeable method of once more putting the amateur 


riflemen in a position to repeat their instructive leadership of a 
quarter-century past. 





Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Dec. 1.—At the Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club 
shoot A. H. Pape did some fine shooting to-day in the three-shot 
match. He shot about three hours—72 shots, 25 entries—and got 
a total of 99, or 3 3-10in, ring average in 10 best scores. Some idea 
of the improvement can be had by comparing the 10 best scores 
by A. Strecker in 1896, which was 90, or 3in. average; but it rep- 
resents a year’s shooting and hundreds of scores. Pape made one 
run of 8 shots in the 3in. ring, viz., 3, 2, 1, 3, 2, 2, 3, 2, and another 
of 6 consecutive in 3 ring. Hovey pressed him closely with 8 for 
best 3-shot score. Young made a good effort to win his gold bar 
(35 average) with pistol, and came within one point of it. His 
S. & W. pistol got loose; it always does. Why can't we have a 
pistol with solid frame? 

Dorrell made fine average work with rifle, shooting 88 shots on 
3-shot match, and only one out of black (12in.), but Pape got first 
place in this contest to-day. Dorrell averaged on the 6in, ring. 

Dr. Twist wagered a dinner for four that he would win expert 
bronze bar (45 average), but he has only one more shoot and could 
make no better than 49 to-day. P. A. Becker was high in the fe- 
volver match, and Hoffman in .22cal, rifle contest. Scores, Colum- 
bia target: 

Rifle, 10 shots, 20yds.: F. O. Young, 56; A. H. Cady, 76, 93; 
E. A. Allen, 78, 132, 146, 133; Alex. Pape, 78, 104, 106, 107, 111, 114; 
F, Pape 140; F. Schmidt, 194, 217. 

Rifle, 3-shot match, 200yds.: A. H. Pape, 6, 7, 6, 11, 11, 11, 11, 12, 
12, 12, 12, 12, 15, 16, 16, 16, 18, 19, 19, 21, 22; Ed. Hovey, 8, 17, 18, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 22, 23; A. B. Dorrell, 10, 11, 11, 12, 13, 14, 14, 14, 14, 
15, 15, 15, 17, 18, 18; C, M. Daiss, 10, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21, 21, 21, 23; 
W. G. Hoffman, 16, 17, 19, 19, 24, 25, 26; F. O. Young, 18. 

Pistol, Hyds.: F. O. Young, 34, 45, 48, 36, 48, 49, 39, 44, 47; C. M. 
Daiss, 40, 50, 57; Dr. J. F. Twist, 50, 52. 55, 60, 62, 62, 63, 63, 59; 
W. C. Prichard, 61; E. A. Allen, 85, 86; Mrs, C. F. Waltham 97. 

Revolver: P. Becker, 57; J. R. Trego, 61, 76, 80, 92, 92; Dr. Twist, 
72, T7, 82, 85. 

.22cal. rifle, Hyds.: W. G. Hoffman, 23, 23, 24, 25; E, A. Allen, 37; 
C. Bachman, 51; G. Stevens, 51. 

Final shoot for bars, medals and prizes on 10 best scores of year 
takes place Dec. 15. Frep O. Youne, Sec’y. 


Rifle at Shell Mound, 


San’ Francisco, Cal., Dec. 9.—There was lively shooting at 
Shell Mound range yesterday. The medal shoots of local clubs 
usually finish in December, and contestants who are close together 
do their prettiest in this month, 

At the last shoot this month the Golden Gates will hold their 
usual reunion and banquet. The Germania Club’s banquet will be 
held in January. 

Scores yesterday: : : 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, semi-month] 

s . F. Blasse 211, 206; Dorrell 221, 228; D. W. 
McLaughlin 218, 230, 224, 224; O. Bremer 216, 212, 210; L. Rie- 
menschneider 190, 1 194, 186. Silver medal: William Ehrenpfort 
185. Gold medal, J. F. —— 5? Pistol practice, Wyds., silver 


medal shoot, 
WwW 


medal: J. Kullman 74, 67, andicap pistol: J. E, Gorman 
93, 90; . F. Blasse 87, 85, 84. Revolver, Goyds.: J. E. Gorman 
92, 88, 87,; P. A. Becker 91, 90, 88, 85; Major Tompkins 78, 78, 
4, 73. 


Germania Schuetzen Club, annual turkey shoot: Herman Huber 
67, F. P. Schuster 66, Henry M, Wreden 65, C. M. Henderson 65, 
= B te ns % s Oster 62 F : Mah 63, L. anes % 
xy H, Bahes J » BF. Rust . Jungblut 62, L. 
Haake 60, C, Schraeder 58 William Goetze 59, g eino 57, J. 
Tiedemann 57, William Doell 57, J. F. Bridges 56, F, Pritchard 55, 


R. Stettin 55, George s 56, H. Zacher 4, August H di 
54, Edward Goetze %, D.Saifeld 82, John Gelken bl, Lo Knew 
0, F. Brandt 49, J. Utschig 47. 





aos’ 


Germania Schuetzen Club, monthly thedal shoot: First chatt- The Citeinnati (0,) Gun Club ensnunees St mpnented on 
ion class—F. P. Schuster , 212, Second champion class—L. Jan. 4, 1902, at 1 (0), & P, M., a series target 
endel, 211. First class—F. Brandt, 207; second class~Williarti J. tests will begin, each contest to be at 50 targets, handicaps 14 to” 
Goetze, 207; third class—J. Beuttler, 192, 183; best first ehot, F. 22yds., class shooting. Each contestant must be a member of the 
Schuster, 26; best last shot, H. Huber, 26. 0 club, in good standing, and must perticinets in at least eighteen 
Norddeutscher Schuetzen Clb, monthly bullseye shoot: D. contests to be eligible to a division of the s. In further- 
Salfield 227, F. C. Rust 398, Otto Lemcke 40, Herman Huber 497, ance of this purpose, seventeen gentlemen have donated $10 | 
F .P. Schuster 619, R. Stettin 706, August Hollmann 755, John de - namely: Messrs. Louis Ahlers, Jos. E. Block, L. H. Bu F 
Wit 784, W. Gottschalk 798, F. Koch 897, J. Gefken 955, Henry Corry, ohn W. Coleman, E. A. Donnelly, Max Fleisch A. 
Meyer 1150, G. White 1225, J. Lankenau 1320. B. Heyl, H, F. Jergens hos, A. Logan, gone B, Mosby, J. E. 
San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, monthly medal shoot: Cham- Maynard, G. W. huler, R. H. West, 5. ae mile 
pion class—A. Pape 441; first class—George H. Bahrs 406; second Work, C. G. Zimmerman. Others to be added later. Mr. John 
class—Otto Lemcke 397; third class—Capt. — Thode 407; fourth B. Mosby, 115 East Second street, Cincinnati, is the chairman. 
class—H. Huppert 372; best first shot, . Faktor, 24; best last m 
shot, aes eer , a“ aia SH Geet j 
Independent ifies, monthly me shoot: . Gaetjen, Jr., T w : week t 
a5 RW Biter 7. H Kune Serge C. Andrews Lica’ y!E. "Sf Tinsoaeeg’oaNey Lark on, riday lat ent that 
c. Moenning 36. - OEEL. : 





Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Dec, 18.—-Holmesburg Junction, Philadelphia.—Competition in 
third target series of Keystone Shooting League. 

Dec. 18.—Kansas City, Mo.—Midwinter shoot and match contest 
for Sportsmen’s Review cup between Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott, 
holder, and R. O. Heikes, challenger. ¢ 

Dec, 18-21—Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas City Midwinter shoot. On 
Dec. 19, ten 15-target events; targets thrown free; $50 added. 

Dec. 19-21.—Kansas City, Mo.—Live birds and targets. Dec. 21, 
the Omaha-Kansas City ten-man team race will take place. 

Dec, 20.—Kansas City, Mo.—Contest for new live-bird cham- 
pionship challenge trophy, emblematic of the live-bird champion- 
ship of the world, offered by the Hazard Powder Company, at 
the Kansas City midwinter shoot. ; 

Dec, 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Omaha-Kansas City ten-men team 
race, 

Dec, 22.—Rockaway Park, L. I.—Shoot of the Oceanic Rod and 
Gun Club. J. H. W, Fleming, Sec’y. 

Dec. 25.—Tunkhannock, Pa.—All-day tournament of the Tunk- 
hannock Gun Club. Spencer D. Reed, Sec’y. 

Dec. 26.—Haverhill, Mass.—Haverhill Gun Club’s all-day 
Christmas shoot. S, G. Miller, Sec’y. 

Dec. 25.—Mount Kisco, N, Y.—Christmas Day shoot of the 
Mount Kisco Gun Club. Mr. A. Betti, Capt. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 
urdaw afternoon. 

Chicago, I1).—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third aSturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Dec. 18.—Interstate Park.—Midweek shoot of the New Utrecht 
Gun Club. Silver cup to winner. r 

Dec. 17.—Interstate Park.—Interstate trophy, 20 targets; New 
York Handicap, 25 targets; third shoot for December cup. 

Dec. 19.—Interstate Park.—Interstate Park Handicap, 26 targets; 
Metropolitan Individual Championship, 50 targets. 

Dec. 26.—Interstate Park.—Interstate Park trophy, 15 targets; 
Christmas Day Handicap, 25 targets; fourth shoot for December 
cup; Christmas Day Cup, 25 targets; Metropolitan Individual 
Championship; Continuous match. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


1902. 

Jan. 1.—Ossining, N. Y.—New Year’s Day Live-Bird Handicap 
shoot of the Ossining Gun Club. C. G, Blandford, Capt. 

June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament, 

Jan. 14-17.—Hamilton, Ont.—Twelfth annual tournament of the 
Hamilton Gun Club. F. B. Vallance, Cor. Sec’y. 

March 3-April 5.—Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo.—Grand 
American Handicap at live birds. Ed. Banks, Sec’y, 318 Broadway, 
New York. 

May 6-9.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap at targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 
Shaner, Manager. ; 

May 13-16.—vil City, Pa—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen's pesnesien, mneer the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. oy 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.— pring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 

June 3-6.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 
Game. 

June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The following is taken from Pastime, of Dec. 7: 
Gates, the steel trust magnate, and some of the gentlemen sports 
in his’ party enjoyed a day’s Capmeeing on Tuesday at Ingle- 
side, Cal. The weather was ge ut this did not dampen 
the ardor of the gunmen. Otto Feudner and C. A. Haight, two 
of the best local trap shots, measured skill’ with the Easterners. 
Among the latter were Bradley, amateur champion of 
America, and R. A. Welch, member of the Carteret Gun Club. 
In a team race, $50 a side, 25 birds, 30yds. rise, between R , 
Welch and D. T. Bradley and Feudner and Haight, the former 
won. Welch killed 23, Bradley 24, Feudner 24 and Haight 21. 
Several impromptu events followed the match race, and were 
taken part in by Gates, Welch, Hopkins, Roach, Bradley, Page, 
Feudner, Haight and Donohoe. The events were for $10 per man 
at 10 birds, also freeze-out, Bradley, Haight, Welch and 
carrying oft the prizes. The Eastern 
marsh after the shooting to try their 
Alex. Hamilton.” Messrs. R. A, Welch and D. I. Bradley on this 
trip were. guests of Mr. — W. Gates, as were also Messrs. 
J. Seaver Page, J. Roache and J. Hopkins. Mr. Gates en- 
tertained the party on his private car, which was of the highest 
Pullman elegance. They had some pleasant shooting both at the 
traps and on the marsh, the former at Ingleside, the latter on the 
marshes, where they bagged many fine canvasbacks. On Dec. 4 
they shot at Ingleside. — 


“John W. 


“eudner 
entlemen left for the Suisun 
ands at ducks, as guests of 


z 


Messrs. C. A. Lockwood and T.R. Chapman, of Jamaica, and Mr. 
W. L. Wood, of Brooklyn, L, L., returned last week after several 
weeks’ duck shooting outing on the North Carolina coast, most 
of which was spent at Ocracoke. The trip was a most successful 
one in every articular. Enough ducks were bagged to establish 
the hunters’ diligence and prowess with the scatter gun, besides 
being a material gratification in the way of results. The healthy 
color and robust physiques of the party were not the least of the 
benefits which accrued from the outing. All three are members 
of the New Utrecht Gun Club, and it is not necessary to add that 
therefore all three are skillful shooters, Mr, Lockwood was spe- 
cially earnest in his commendation of Ocracoke, in the way of good 
and abundant shooting, efficient ides, perfect equipment, and 
reasonable rates for everything. They also had some experience 
oe ore sailors, ,journeying via the Old Dominion Line to 

™ : 


Mr. J. S. Fanning, well known as one of the best shooters, as 
well as the best of good fellows, returned to New York early last 
week, after an absence of three months in the Southwest, chiefly in 
Texas, traveling in the interests of the Laflin & Rend Powder 
Company. ing his al an 
average of 4,000 miles a month. Notwithstanding such strenuous 


activity, Mr. Fa was as calm, healthy and groomed as 
if such speedy journeyings had no fatigues, no poor nor no 
broken hours of rest, ig 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


ing of that day. His death was caused by typhoid fever. The 
best of care and nursing availed nothing, so virulent was the at- 
tack. During several months past Mr. Lincoln represented the 
U. M. C. Company at Atlanta,”“and had become exceedingly popu- 
lar and successful in his new held of effort. There were many sad 
faces and many heartfelt expressions of mgr over his death among 
the shooters in the gun district of New York, of whom he was an 
active member before he went to the South, and by whom he was 
held in the highest esteem. He was of an amiable disposition, 
and won friends readily everywhere. 


R 


Mr. Ed Rike, of Dayton, O., famous in engehoeiing circles as a 
skillful performer, arrived in New York on onday of this week 
and started at once in quest of news concerning the condition of 
his close friend, Mr. O. Heikes, also of Dayton, who was 
suffering from a severe attack of tonsilitis, with symptoms of 
pneumonia added thereto. Mr. Heikes was confined to his bed 
and scemed to suffer profoundly from the threatened attack, His 
friends in the gun colony were deeply concerned over the report, 
and many hearty wishes were uttered by them for the speedy 
recovery of the conceded Daddy of ’em all in the shooting line. 


4 


Mr. T. H. Keller, manager of the Eastern Branch of the Peters 
Cartridge Company, of Cincinnati, informs us that the orders have 
so overtaxed the capacity of the plant that extensive additions 
were a necessity, and are now in progress. Two buildings, of two 
stories each, one 3 by Wit., the other 0 by 50, and a number of 
smaller buildings are in course of construction, while additions also 
are being made to the older buildings. Steam boilers of large 
capacity, two two-horse-power engines and a large electric plant 
are added to the power. 2,000,000-gallon reservoir, with a 
complete fire apparatus, secure the greatest safety from fires. 


x 


The first shoot of a series between teams of the Highland Gun 
Club and the Clearview Gun Club, for a silver cup, took place 
at Gorgas Station, Pa., on Dec, 14. The conditions were nine 
men to a team, 25 targets per man, l6yds, rise, unknown angles, 
the winner of two in three contests owns the cup. The scores 
were: Clearview Team—Elwell 21, Lawrence 21, Paist 20, Jones 
19, Freed 16, Forden 14, Carr 12, Leight 12, Downs 10; total 146. 
Highland Team—Fertsch 18, Dunlevy 16, B. Bisbing 15, Meehan 


15, E. Wentz 15, Burn 14, M. Wentz 14, M. Bisbing 11, Hammell 11; 
total 129, & 


In our trap columns this week Mr, Ed Banks, secretary- 
treasurer of the Interstate Association, calls attention to the wishes 
of the Association concerning the holding of target tournaments 
in the Middie West under its auspices. To this end .it desires to 
receive applications from clubs, all of which should be in writing 
and addressed to the manager of the Interstate Association, Mr. 
Elmer E. Shaner, 111 Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. Applications 
sheuld be made before Jan, 15 next. 


y 


_At a match shot between Dr, F. C, Wilson and Mr. H. Mason 
Clapp, of Savannah, Ga., and held after the Doctor’s invitation 
shoot was concluded, the conditions were 100 selected live birds, 
S0yds. rise and scant 30yds. boundary. The scores were: Dr. 
Wilson 95, with three dead out, Mr. Clapp 86, with four dead out. 
Capt. A. W. du Bray was referee; Mr, # Lemcke scorer. A re- 
turn match was arranged, 


= 


The Interstate Association held an important meeting on Dec. 
12, at 44 Cedar street, New York, Its season for 192 will be 
marked by greater activity and a wider scope of action. More tar- 
get tournaments will probably be held than ever were held in any 
prior year. All the members are earnest in promoting the Asso- 


ciation’s welfare, which no doubt is one reason for its eniinent 
success. ® 


The S. S. White Gun Club and the Highland Gun Club held a 
twelve-man team shoot, 26 targets per man, on the grounds of the 
latter, Gorgas Station, Pa., on Saturday of last week. The White 
team had a handicap allowance of 6 extra targets per man, and 
won by a score of 179 to 175. This is the third team contest be- 


ryece these two clubs, all of which were won by the S. S, White 
ub. 
e 


J. L. Head, of Peru, Ind., was in New York last week, in the 
interests of his company, the Wabash R. R. He has taken up the 
preliminary details of <a for a party by special car, via 
his line from New York to Kansas City, to attend the Grand 
American Handicap at live birds. Mr. Head no doubt will make 
a success of this undertaking, as he is both popular and able. 


4 


Mr. F. C, Tuttle, treasurer of the Peters Cartridge Company, 
Cincinnati, O., was a visitor in New York last week. He was 
present at the team contest of New York and New Jersey, at 
nterstate Park, on Wednesday, and greatly enjoyed that event. 
He also was res with the size of the equipment of the 
park, as indeed all are who see it for the first time. 


R 


The very interesting report of Capt A. W. du Bra: 


; in respect 
to Dr. F, C,. Wilson’s invitation shoot at Savannah, 


F : a., held re- 
cently, is pleasing in itself, and specially valuable in the new 
vistas of hospitality which it discloses to the perception of those 
who enjoy sport and good-fellowship for their own sake. It is 
published elsewhere in our trap columns, 


4 


The third contest of the series between New York and New 
Jersey resulted in a tie, 181 to each team out of a possible 200. 
Each man shot at 25 birds. Although it was expected that not 
less than fifteen would contest on each side, New Jersey could 


not muster more than eight available men, but nevertheless she 
bravely contested with what she had. 


z 


Last Saturday in and around New York was raw, rainy and 
gloomy, conditions unfavorable for good trapshooting scores. The 
third match between J. E. “Super” and Mr. John S. Wright. was 
below their previous performances. Super scored 36, Wright 19. 
The conditions of these matches were 30 single targets and 0 
pairs. 

z 


The first contest for the Cincinnati Gun Club's trophy,’ Dec. i, 
resulted in a tie between Messrs. Kohler and Ahlers, who were 
the only ones to kill straight. Darkness set in the race 


before 
was finished, and the remaining part of it will be concluded at the 
next contest, » 


The Hamilton (Canada) Gun Club’s secretary is Mr. W. M. 
Clendenning, to whom communications should be addressed. 
The club has installed a set of Fulford traps, and rearranged its 
or. The prospects for its forthcoming tournament are 

right. 

we 


The Garden City Gun Club’s twelfth and deciding shoot of the 
series for club protels was shot at Watsori’s —_ jurnside Cross- 
ing, Ill, on y of last week. Mr. Ala’ won high 
average and Mr. Young won the i medal. 
‘ e 
The next shoot of the Oceanic Rod and Gun Club (the Cuckoos) 


‘ 





There will be a shoot for a gold watch at Interstate Park, L. 
on New Year’s Day. The conditions are 100 targets, 
low entrance fee, ® 


The Richmond Gun Club will hold its next shoot at Silver Lake, 
Staten Island, on Christmas Day, commencing at 10 o'clock. 


“ 
The next shoot of the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City, will 
. 29. All welcome te attend. - 


Tee 


take place on 


are to 
- e 
The Winchester ting Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., 
will not issue any calendar for 1902. 


Bernarp WaArTERs. 
IN NEW JERSEY. 


Springs Gun Club. 


Rutherford, N. J., Dec. 14.—The scores made at the target and 


live-bird shoot of the Boiling Springs Gun Club on their grounds 
to-day are as follows: 


Live birds, $2 entrance: 












WSEIES ds ccesasccaphvara -10022—3 Morgan ......0+e.ceee00+ 920202 
A ty -20202—-3 Powers .. « -22020—3 
Brown .....+. -02010-2 A Oakley...... . .22101—4 

Second event 
Capt Money 21112-5 A Oakley ...........000: 02020—2 

ee ee ae AZ1I0—4. POWESs 2.0.00 00ccccccccces 12022—4 
Morgan ....... DEAREOR a5 cos csnceeesisad 01212—4 
Butterworth 20012—3 Wright ..............:...01122-—4 
A DEG fegcbeniccessesesl : 

The following are the scores of the target events: 

Events: 12 vents: 123 
DSGOEG | spldnes cis ccenss ye ta 6.. Capt Money ........... 11 10 11 
PE. pcs bnaes bhies ov + yo oe ee SNe = ee 
MOREE fawcncstievccnas 8 6.. Butterworth .......... om 8 Bon 
POWUEE socsocccdi ciedecs 2 ee eer conse Mt Bos 
A Doty .......... aemesse WD 6 .. [MEGA cseveccccnccceee § E62 
MURDER - 045 oc <gecenscaend 676 

WIncz. 
Hudson Gun Club. 

Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 16.—The scores made at the last shoot 

of the ee nid Gun Club are appended. The next shoot will take 


place on Dec. 29. 


All shooters are welcome: 
Events: 1 


ib 0 18 
Targets: 
ees ebks cisck byadeds sett ia ckkspeues i ¢ $ 4 
SEN Li onisesetchitess estan 291 83 17 
MOU (20th dckgudsibsivsesse 2sT7Tn BB 
TROGROMAOSS. <2 6a tn does ovvdnee 8 51l 7 4 
PIED du gthavdudatevkes seno> eh i ree 
SEs Ween ce acMs odcadcebccsossteccopaconss RBiditH.. .. 
. L. H., Sec’y. 





The Hamilton Gun Club. 


Hamitton, Canada, Dec, 13.—Since the first notices re 
the tournament of the Hamilton Gun Club were sent out, 
M. Clendenning has been appointed 
Kindly alter notices, so that all corres: 
to him. We have purchased a set of : a 
they are now being put in order. A water-tight box, extending 
from No. 1 to No, 5 traps hag been built. is is lighted from 
above through narrow strips of heavy plate-glass, and we can as- 
sure our friends that they will find our club grounds perfect in 
every detail before the date of our tournament. a 

The club house is nearly completed, the magautrap is already in 
position, and the score protected on the north by an open shelter 
adjoining the club house. The live-bird traps are on about the 
same ground as before, but the score is moved to the west, b: 


“sy 
as secretary to the club. 

dence will be addressed 
ulford live-bird traps, and 


ring- 
ing the trees along the upper end of the grounds behind the dead 
line, and allowing a clear field to shoot over, thus eliminating the 


worst defect of our old grounds. 
On Nov. 30 the live-bird match between Upton and Overholt- 
Briggar and Hunter was shot off. The trapper failed to oa 
sufhcient birds for a 25-bird match, so each man shot at 10 birds. 
Sooees were: Upton 9, Overholt 9; total 18. Briggar 9, Hunter 7; 
total 

Three 10-bird target events were then shot off as a parting shot 
over the old score: 


Events: 123 Events: 123 
Targets: 1 10 10 Targets: 010 
SF ae we eR eS bd 
1. ae Ode cdnbsbbic ede 6 ve. se Hunter......... srivceve-@ BO 

TRG ::000 cvewoyeecyye 5 6.. UNE: 06ers énckcasbidess/ eee B 
CS FR ves cpnvesensces 946 


A friendly team race has been arranged between the Hamilton 
Gun Club and the Stanley Gun Club, of Toronto. Conditions: 
Home and home matches, the Hamilton team shooting in Toronto 
on Dec. 14, and the return match will be shot off on our grounds 
on a date to be chosen by the Stanley Gun Club. teams 
te be ten men to each side, each man to shoot at 10 sparrows and 

targets. 

The Grand American, being shot so far away, seems to be im- 
proving our prospects for a very large attendance at our Jan 
meeting. The number of applications for programmes far 
those of any previous year. Ben Ir. 


Garden City Gun Club. 


Burnside Cocesing. Gicw, Dec. 14—The Garden City Gun 
Club shot their tweifth and leciding shoot for the club medals of 
1901. Mr, Alabaster won the high average, and Mr. Young won 
the handicap medal on the shoot-off with Mr. Alabaster, hav- 
ing won it times. The day was very rare ing; 
it was 7 below all day, the ground with snow and bri 
nee ae it hard to see some of the light-colored birds, 
ub event: 










Dr 
O’Brien, 1..... 


Alabaster, 0.........ccccsscnereeseseeseeps sneer oRQL2R222202900 1 
ube tie for handicap medal: 


Alabaster, Ocponsfonncdessonnonr ss soee rhs MRR EaaIE EDS —2 
Young, 4..... Sah esanenaes otis ok wetesial °12211222—23 
“Dec. 12.—Twenty-five birds per man: 

WHE siieicAslee seen eeseeesees ewes sete es MOOZI21131010121122210210—19 
Rayner ’ 





+ eee» -1222191910129211212911111 — 
MON .-n00' pe dekascedvdhadot dhe nekeseded eames 
MMO. oh iceascadccdas Conc cscwetanestvcek : 18 
WY sv deccabdde vtthetacted Ube vttidd ¥ee 

Dec. 14.~—Twelve birds, $5: 

O'Brien ........- oaaeazi 2 —10 Leffingwell ...... 

Rel Hoetieaiii-t) Barts." ieee 


Catchpole Gun Club. 
Wotcott, N. Y.—-The scores made at the club shoot of th 
Catchpale Gua Club, Dec. IL, ere es fallow: oe 











Dac. 21, 1901.] . ; 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Tux Interstate Association held its annual meeting Thursday, 

ia peston or by proxy. The full list of mames of members:of 

: a is: as follows: Tatham & Brothers,Le 

Roy a Wi . Union» Metallic ‘Cartridge Company, 
American ‘“E. é tze Gtin Compan 

de-N & t Lin Company, Hunter Arms 

2 epeating Arms Company, Markle Lead 

the’ , Parker Brothers, La in & 

= Powder ‘Company, the» lin Fire Arms Company, the 

Representatives of four honorary members of the Association 

i eet routine of reading of the minutes, Mr. Elmer 

E, Shaner, manager of the i read his annual report, re- 


viewing the past ’s work and offering recommendations and 
th 


: 


gestions as to season of 1902. Mr. Shaner’s report was, as 


v ‘compi and:is given below, in 1: 

ey eee a the President, Officers and Mem- 
s ie Interstate Association: Gentlemen—The work of the 
s office for the season of 1901 is respectfully submitted. 
The tistical data, giving detail of operations, will be found in 

the - “Review. ‘ournaments,” a copy of which is annexed 
ile not sighing for extension of territory, opportunities for 
further enlargement show no touch of horizon. We can again say 
that the past season resembles each former, save the first, of 
, in its eclipse of all former records. Results accomplished 
the record thereof spread all over the reading world make it 
a to enlarge here on this phase. Statistical data in the 
% of Tournaments,” show that more shooters participated, 
tonéy was divided in purses, more live birds were trapped, 
ont tess targets were trapped by 50,000 than during any previous 


aH 


g 
2 


Grand American Handicap Tournament at Live Birds, 


The opening event, which will probably long remain one of the 

i cipal rente, if’ not exclusively the principal, was held at 
Ensoremte Park, April 1 to 5, both inclusive, Though the weather 
was dis! ing even to men of the strongest constitution, and 
some ultra supra rational people of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals gave much unwarranted trouble by their 
interference, the event was, as all posted knew it would be, a suc- 
cess in every respect. It should be remarked in passing that it 
was only through courtesy that the S. P. C, A. people were al- 
lowed to interfere; and that we paid any attention to their demands, 
as the laws ‘of the State of New York rs of live-bird shooting. 
In the forenoon of the day scheduled for the commencing of the 
main event—the Grand American Handicap—the wind blew a 
gale, and rain fell in such torrents that it was mecessary to post- 
ag the tournament a day. The contest was resumed the next 
y under conditions that could not be enjoyed 7, the most 
imistic. A drizzling rain, as uncomfortable as a Scotch mist, 
and the iD AP ep people, greatly hindered the success of the 
The former made the birds sluggish, and the latter irritated 
¢ shooters by stopping the contest at frequent intervals and 
insisting on the driving away of birds that had stooled beyond 
the boundary. Notwithstanding -these drawbacks, the ninth annual 
Grand American Handicap at live birds was in many respects 
more remarkable than any preceding. The entries, » were all 
that were anticipated, but owing to the bad weather twenty-two 
forfeited. e remaining 200 succeeded in largely increasing the 
record for straight scores. Past experience was of vast value in 
the matter of securing comfort for contestants, and they ap- 


it. 
Inanimate Target Tournaments, 


These conte:ts have not declined in interest, as will be noted from 
what follows: ; . 

The first of the season was held at Jacksonville, Fla., April 17 
and- 18, under the auspices of the Jacksonville Gun Club. The 
tournament was successful in all respects, and especially in re- 
viving interest in that section of the country The affair was well 
handled throughout, and though a high wind both days made the 
course of the targets very uncertain, and though dust obscured 
vision, the shooting was good. 

The Cleveland (O.) tournament, held June 19, 20 and 21, was Jl 
that could be desired. The resident club had made arrangements 
so perfect that there was no room for suggestion of improvement. 
The Cleveland Gun Club ranks Al in the Buckeye State, and its 
members are broad enough vgn * appreciate the work of the 
Interstate Association in their behalf. 

The attendance at the tournament given at Sherbrooke, Canada, 
was not what it should have been; but our work there on July 1 
and 2 will bear fruit. The Sherbrooke Gun Club members were 
or in their efforts to make the occasion successful, and 
deserved better support from shooters of the Dominion. 

Notwithstanding other attractions, natural and artificial, the 
tournament at Jamestown, N. Y., July 10 and 11, was all that the 
most exacting could ask. The Jamestown Gun Club, though new 
at trapshooting caught on readily, and made visitors feel that it 
was good to be there. 

Our subscribers have no reason to complain of the manner in 
which all things worked together for their good. : 

The second Grand American Handicap target tournament, held at 
Interstate Park, July 16, 17, 18 and 19, was as well appreciated, 
both by amateurs and manufacturers’ agents, as the initial event 
last year. The Association had so planned and contrived that 
everything contributed to give satisfaction to all reasonable peo- 

le: As to our syste mof handicap ing—there were a few grum- 

lers, of course—its second trial only accentuated its merit. The 
matter has been so exhaustively discu in the sporting journals 
that ‘a mere mention in passing is all that is necessary here. The 
general verdict is that the Association made no mistake in its 
calculations. It is not-only fair to both manufacturers’ agents and 
amateurs, but it is a stimulus to men of mettle to persevere until 
they reach the top rung of the ladder, thus, greatly enlarging the 
circle of the Association’s clientele. It will in favor as time 
passes. and shooters me better acquainted with its merits. Its 
second trial bore all the fruit predicted a year ago in my last 
report; in fact, the chief interest in the tournament centered in 
the handicap events, and a were barely enough to estab- 
lish its excellence as a rule, again point to results as a justifi- 
cation of my faith and prediction. 

I am happy to be able to state that our second tournament at 
Providence, I., was as successful as the first. Notwithstanding 
the adverse weather conditions the first day, the tournament of 
Aug. 7, 8 and 9, in personnel of attendance, number and character 
of contestants, visitors of note, etc., resembled a national event, 
and the Providence Gun Club “did itself proud” in the way of 
management and courteous treatment of its guests. The result 
was gene ly what may be expected in Providence at any time. 

‘The Auburn (Me.) tournament, Aug. 21 and 22, was well at- 
tended ay of the visitors being from outside the State. The 
Pine Tree State pitted its best shooters against all comers, and 
this the event one of more than ordinary interest. During 
the two days moré than 20,000 are were trapped, and the shoot 


ro. seen fy psuing to finish, The home club was well 
at ie 


The wind-up season was at Louisville, Ky., Oct. 2, 3 and 
4. and the members of the Jefferson County Gun Club were justi- 
fiably proud of it. It was the initial effort of the club, but the 
members cafried themselves like veterans in all respects. ‘ They 
also exhibited the usual hospitality for which the South has ever 
heen Semmes. An interesting reminiscence was the observed fact 
that the Interstate Association nad charge of the opening tourna- 
ment of the Kentucky Gun Club, of Loxisviile 184. To say 
that the met was in all respects a success is all that is demanded 


in this review. 
Generally Speaking. 


I take occasion to again say that our subscribers are to be 
ted on the results Sooty and indirectly achieved, and 

on the assurance that the efforts of the Association to give satis- 
faction, have been abundantly crowned with success. 


The Future. 
ite of an appreciative public still grows upon what it 
tends there is yet no appreciable boundary to our efforts t 
it. Among 5: ‘we are the people,” and the ocheak 






7 better, if so good. A few sentimentalists may, con- 

to lore the shooting of live birds from traps, but healthy 
i jon is with the evolutionist who holds that “there 
be ora Cuety where there are good intentions, useful 
» and absence of torment and pain.” 


Teath Genk, Aauitten Wsolicap T 
‘eath Asaval ane p Tournament 


Thie will be held at, Blue River Shooting joting Park, Kansas City, Mo., 
tion Ye Wenern territory. Owing to the- unbounded enthusiasm 








that se puntry, i eclipse of all former 
recard " urea Wate ‘personaly fam. not in 
favor -o} try lists, it'is in line with the settled policy 
of the. Assdciation, namely, “the encouragement of 
trapsh the restilt will be looked for with unabated and 
in all p ‘with enhanced interest. The impetus we have 
gained 


us forward, whether we will or no. 


Third Anaval Grand American Handicap Tournament 


at Targets. 


This feature of our work gives cae of greater interest than 
ever before. It will be held. at Interstate Park, the week begin- 
ning May 5, 1902. In view of results accomplished, which are 
more reliable data on which to reason than the most seductive 
hypothesis, I suggest that it would be wisdom to adhere to a 
programme similar to that of the last two years. The distance 
andicap would seem to have come to stay, and while all cannot 
be propitiated, the great preponderance in sentiment among those 
most vitally interested is in its favor, as it equalizes contestants 
more equitably than any submitted by the minority. 


Inanimate Target Tournaments for 1902. 


My observations in last year’s report would about cover all to 
be said at present. We have applications for tournaments from all 
points of the compass, and it is simply a matter of discretion on 
our as to how we can best serve the greatest number. 
think it would be advisable to give due consideration to the de- 
mands of the West, and give that section all possible attention the 
coming year, especially as the Grand American Handicap at live 
birds will be held there. At least half of the season could be 
profitably devoted to the West. Though its people are cosmopoli- 
tan in view, they are animated by an esprit that makes them 
especially energetic in the securing of success to anything in their 
own vicinity; they are appreciative to a degree unknown else- 


where, 
Conclusion. 


In closing my report for 1901, allow me to repeat my former 
sentiments as to the’uniform kindness and courtesy shown by the 
Association, which have made the labors of the position a pleasure. 
I also wish to extend my kind regards to the sportsmen’s journals 
for the interest they continue to exhibit in our welfare and to 
acknowledge the aid. they have given the Interstate Association 
in keeping its work prominently before the general public. 3 

To our subscribers, one and all, I can only reiterate the senti- 
ment of esteem I have hitherto expressed. Very respectfully 
sibmitted, Eimer E. SHaner, Manager. 





One of the most important pieces of business trarsacted at this 
meeting was the appointment of a committee to revise the shooting 
rules, at present in use by the Association. . 

The stockholders, before adjourning, elected the following Board 
of Directors for 1902: mangers J. A. H. Dressel, Irby Bennett, Ed- 
ward Banks, A, W. Higgins, E. S. Lentilhon. 

A long list of applications from gun clubs for tournaments, to be 
held on their grounds under the auspices of the Association, was 
handed in by Mr. Shaner, and was referred to the Tournament 
Committee for action, with a recommendation that the interests of 
the Middle West be well looked after. s 

Immediately after the adjournament of the meeting of the 
stockholders of the Association the Board of Directors named 
above held their meeting, at which Mr. Dressel was re-elected 
President, Mr. Irby Bennett re-elected Vice-President, and Mr. 
Banks continued in his position as Secretary-Treasurer. : 

The Executive Committee was made up ds follows: Mr. Hig- 
gins, Chairman; Messrs, Lentilhon and Bennett. 

The appointment of manager was very ey disposed of, Mr. 
Shaner being unanimously reappointed to fill that office for another 
season. 

The Tournament Committee was appointed as follows: Mr. 
Irby Bennett, Chairman, and Messrs. Chas, Tatham, Ed. Banks, 
W. F. Parker, John L. Lequin, Howard Marlin, A. W. Higgins, 
E. S. Lentilhon, 

Club Organization Committee: Mr. O. D. Delano, Chairman, and 
Messrs. T. H. Keller, M. MceMurchy, W. P. Markle. 

The above concluding the business before the Board of Directors, 
the Board adjourned, and a meeting of the Tournament Committee 
was held, every member of that committee being present, with the 
exception of Mr. Chas, Tatham, who was absent from the city on 
business. 

The chief business before the meeting was the consideration of 
points for the holding of inanimate target tournaments during the 
season of 1902. Only five places were selected at this macting, the 
points chosen peng Tue Pa.; Charleston, S. C.; Bruns- 
wick, Me.; Raleigh, N. C.; Memphis, Tenn. In regard to the lat- 
ter point, the chairman, ‘Mr. Bennett, stated that the Memphis 
shooters would add a solid amount of cash to the purses and would 
make every effort to have its target tournament in 1902 one of the 
most successful held Puig We season. 

It was also decided by the committee that four or more points 
be selected for inanimate target tournaments during the coming 
season, such points to be as far as possible located in what is 
geographically known as the Middle West. 

The representatives of the sportsmen’s journals were asked to 
call the attention of clubs located in the section named to the 
above wish of the Association, with a view to having applications 
from such clubs placed in the hands of the manager of the Associa- 
tion not later than Jan. 15 next. The address of the manager, Mr. 
Elmer E, Shaner, is 111 Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


New York vs, New Jersey. 


Interstate Park, L, I., Dec, 11.—The third and conclusive match 
between teams of New York and New Jersey was shot at Inter- 
state Park, to-day. Mr. Ed Banks, who had been actively work- 
mg to bring out a large New York representation so as to meet 
all that New Jersey would bring forward to the scratch, had nine- 
teen or twenty shooters on hand, and could have secured a few 
more had there been occasion for it. Mr. M. Herrington, who 
had charge of the New Jersey interests in this connection, had 
promises from many New Jersey shooters that they would be in 
attendance, but, sad to relate, there many times is a wide differ 
erce between promises and their fulfillment. There were but 
seven or eight Jersey shooters who were available, and part of 
those were reluctant to shoot, as the conditions specified teams of 
ten men or more from each of the two States. After discussing 
the matter to a wearisome extent, a large part of which was 
irrelevant, it was finally, though reluctantly agreed by the New 
Jersey shooters that they would shoot the match with eight men, 
and that if any of their men came on later trains they would also 
Le, pene to shoot. This was promptly agreed to by New 

ork. 

The first match, shot at Interstate Park, was won by New York 
on the narrow in of one bird. 

The sécond ‘shot on Smith Brothers’ grounds, Newark, 
oa was won by New Jersey, on the same margin—that is, one 

ir 

The third match, the one under present consideration, resulted 
in_a tie. 

Each man shot at 25 birds. Each team scored 181 out of a pos- 
sible, 200, a fraction better than 90 per cent, This is an eucelome 
performance for teams, 

The birds were good, but the weather was in favor of the 
shooters. There was a bright sunshine and no wind of any 
importance. Still, the birds, being strong, they required care- 
ful shooting and hard hitting to stop them within bounds. In- 
deed a majority of the lost birds were hard hit, and died outside 
ioe, Seentere. The shooting as a whole was very clean and 

i ; 

It-is to be regretted that New Jersey did not have a nearer ap- 
prasimetiog to its full power. Thete aré many more skillful live- 

ird shots in that section, and in their absence, this team shoot 
could hardly be consi as truly répresentative of New Jersey 
in the vicinity of New York. 

The tie was not shot off, so that the present status of the series 
is a win for each and one tie. The competition seems to indi- 
cate that in point of skill there is very little difference between 
the shooters of the two sections. 

Some preliminary sweepstakes were shot. No. 1 was 5 birds, a 
handicap, class shooting: No, 2 was at 5 birds, a handicap, high 
guns. e scores of the events follow: 

New York vs, New Jersey: 


New York Team. 





Ss aes RaSiaues cat coed bangeseess cite 

om eecccesceces o 
ty Ho Biase. Spveecter veerseccce dba 2222 09 
C G Blandford.............. TIENT gg apeanoaooens aorta g129 54 
C F Dudley.#ii.-......: ie Ree ae 
J P Bay sie cvcrereccrveeeeerentess 22 





” sweepstake was arranged, and the following shot along in it: 


. W. Cramer a E. Super 19, T. H. Keller 17, Ed Banks 23, 
G. W. Hagedorn 20, W. F. McConvill 14, 











Sweepstakes—No. 1: 
Bawtend. Dei vied é cide. cna 11122—5 Hopkins, 28..... Boe budded 21122—5 
Gedroy, %B...25..cccccee 5 Glover, 30 .12222—5 
Piercy, 30.....0..00ceceees 5 Wise, 28... -22022-—4 
Op. BOe das vieviccceseciciee 21212—5 Tallman, 28. -22*02—3 
Hagedorn, 28..........0.- 21221—5 Thompson, 30 -0*201—-2 
Gondaed:; Be vveccievecssis 22212—5 
No. 2: 
Perey eerree 22122—5 Capt Jack, 28............ 21221—5 
Sk Sea 22222—5 Greiff, 20.....cccccccccces 22222—5 
Plerty,  O0icscss...ssacee 22222-5 Blandford, 28............. 
ee Se 22222—5 Hagedorn, 28............. 1 
pe Pr 12122—5 Wise, 2B.......ccccccccees 
yi Sy ee ae 21121—5 Thompson, Zan 
GION WP nie con eses 22212--5 Waters, 28.....2...ececee. 
Match for birds, 28yds. Won by Mr. T. H. Keller: 
ie Be  ” eee 0222222222— 9 Poercy .......sesees O— 8 
CORE IRE e since caee 2201201122— 8 Capt Money....... 1210012122— 8 
Miss-and-out, $2 entrance: 
GC BE Fe os ies cides 2221222212 ‘Thompson 
eee -211210 Gaughen .... 
Geoffroy 1222121210 Capt Money 
Hopkins . 2121212220 Hagedorn .... PP. 


The following target events were shot, in addition to the live- 
bird events above mentioned: 
7, 2 


Events: 2345 Events: 133 45 
Targets: 10 15 10 10 10 Targets: 10 15 10 10 10 
G G Stephenson.. 913 9 9 8 G E Greiff........ 712667 
ie 1914 9 8 7 W H Sanders..... 712 8 8.. 
RW OB vcccscces 914 6 5 6 F B Stephenson.. .... 910.. 
S Applegate..... T16°S) S .. SW VEw Bieticece ce ce 0s 8 
F Kroeger...... 713 8 4 


Match, 10 targets, 25yds. rise: Tallman 8, G. Stephenson 7. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Dec. 14.—The weather was rainy, raw and 
sticky, and consequently the attendance was light. There was a 
right-quartering, strong wind and good birds. Mr. Haff was the 
strongest competitor, and has improved greatly since he com- 


menced at the traps, a few weeks since, The scores: 
Five birds, for birds: 

T W Morfey,30.......... 11222—5 F D Creamer, 28........ 1*022—3 
Five birds, for birds: 

F BP Creamer, 28......... 1**1--2 C A Ramapo, 28........+ 1220 —3 


Ten birds for monthly average: 
T W Morfey,30.....012202222*—- 7 R W Haff, 28..... 1212221121—10 
F D Creamer, 28...222222*212—- 9 *Magoun 022*22020*. 


*Guest. 
Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Dec, 14.—The shooting for the December cup 
was the main feature of the competition. The entire 0 targets 
were shot over expert traps, the club now having two sets of 
these traps installed. Dr. f. . Keyes scored a win to-day for this 
trophy, with a score of the limit, ), while Messrs. H. M. Brigham 
and F, E. Mendes tied on 47 for second. The conditions were #0 
targéts, expert traps, handicap allowances adde, as follows: 


—Ist 25— —2d 25— 

: Hdep. Broke. Hdep. Broke. Total. 
Dr J J Keyes...........0¢ 4 22 4 22 50 
BE Misi leccscc sche 11 li i 15 47 
ee eee 9 23 0 24 47 
W W_Marshall....... vive @ 12 6 20 4g 
F B Stephenson.......... 1 17 1 22 41 
G G Stephenson, Jr...... 2 15 2 a 
Pe ee eee 5 12 5 19 41 
F A Bedford,..:......0300 pti] 507) 10 ll 41 
H B Vandeveer.......... 5 9 5 21 39 
Ee © HOGG i. ccscccscs 6 10 6 ll 3 
Bnd DAR ie ccicacisces 13 6 5 8 32 


Team shoot for Sykes cups, 25 targets, expert traps; handicap 
allowances added: 





s Hdcp. Broke. Total. Hdcp. Broke. Total. 
Brigham ....... 3 8 Marshall ....... if 6 12 
MONOE  cksxdesce 4 1 21-44 Palmer ........ 5 18 23-35 
aaéesed . “ 19 F ee. ' 2 <2 

OUT scccseud 4 23—42 G St » 

Hopkins ....... 6 15 2 er, ne ae 
Chapman ...... 8 7 15~-3 

janet for trophy, 15 targets, expert traps; handicap allowances 
added: 

Hdcp. Broke. Total. Hdep. Broke. 
Bedford anc. % i 15 Vandeveer ..... B ie Tegal. 
Chapman . 5 9 14 Palmer *....000. 3 8 ni 
Mendes . nal 8 14 Hopkins ....... 3 7 10 
Marshall 4 9 B Brigham ...... 0 10 10 
Keyes ... 2 11 13 F Gieshennes.. 0 10 10 
Bourne ........ 7 6 13 


Shoot for trophy, same conditions: 
— Broke, Total, 


F Sygehanege. : 13 BOUNME: : kncdaces 

ME acescee 6 12 G Stephenson, Jrl 9 
Bedford ....... 6 6 12 Hopkins éheces J 3 6 _ 
Brigham ....... 0 il 11 Vandeveer ..... 3 5 ‘ 
Marshall ....... 4 7 il 


corecpetaiee, 10 targets: Brigham 8, F. B. Stephenson 7. 
Match, same conditions: Brigham 8, G. Stephenson, Jr., 8. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


_Brooklyn, L. 1, Dec. 14—The weekly shoot of the Brook! 

Gun Club had an attendance of diligent shooters. The weather 
conditions were unfavorable, there being a heavily clouded. sky, 
with rainfall betimes, and the temperature was raw and chilling. 
Mr. J, S. Wright, the manager, and Super shot the third match 
of their series, at 30 single targets and 10 pairs. The scores follow: 


E_Super.. -11111110110111011101101011111011111010) 0—36 
} S Wright...... “00010101011001000100100001 1001101 100100LOolodLeLeae 





Match, 15 singles and 5 pairs: J. E. S i 

LM. Williamson M1, J. S. Wright to mene. 3, 3. Sy ae te 
Match, same conditions, as foregoing: J. E. S 

Williamson. 20, T. 'B. Rider 18, J. owen Oe me 
Match, targets: T. B. Ri illi 

dk gets ider 22, I. M. Williamson 22, J. E. 
Match, 25 targets: Marshall 14, Van Pelt 13. 
Sweepstake events follow: 

Events: 








133456 Events: 

Targets: 101015151010 Targets: wwe 
Williamson .... 9 71212 7 4 Rider .... - 64910 8 7 
SSG ios... 6 31211 6 7 Wright 445655 

Nos. 2, 5 and 6 were at 5 pairs, 

Richmond Gun Club, 
Strver Lake, Staten Island, Dec. 14.—Both and live 


birds were shot to-day, the | i: i 
es by aie, pe » the latter an event at 10 birds, which was 


. A. Schoverling. The weather w: 
and unfavorable for good scores. Appended are the resale 





Events: 2s S14. oe 8 oe 
‘Targets: 0 0 0 0 
GMM aeacijscucicapteris cieesdls 168474 t% 
Ce aa 6 bys dais inScnvan eis cas cu 1. 4:°3 @ 7 
ROMEO Cee abst etcctictecvcleveodees 6 426 68 % 6 
MN, ino tenienes ths ktce cues’ digs 3:3 43 2 
Riersem eoevereissecessececssersesseces 7.9 5 6 § Se 
MUM verre ivecceweipetliNeicnciccece $4664 $§ @ 
5 


Ten live birds, 28yds. : 
A A. Scbovering: salle er. 1001120019~ 
M Ryersen ,,,-.,10Z120012—§ A, A, Scuoveniune, 





BOO 
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Pigeon Shooting at Savannah. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


“L’h ropose et Dieu dispose”—and so it happened that 
when, curios che oultr, summer months, a happy thought came to 
Dr. Francis ‘Sheatham Wilson, of Savannah, prompting ‘to give 


a private social shooting affair in the Forest City, he simply went 
shout it in that quiet, easy manrier, so thoroughly characteristic of 
the man who says but little, yet accomplishes so much, 

It had occurred to the Doctor that a nice little shooting match 
could be arranged without blast of trumpet, screeching fife or beat- 
ing drum, so he politely invited a few of his friends to gather 
about him and try conclusions oft Dec. 2 and 3, and sure enough 
some of them responded, only too glad to have the opportunity 
of obeying the gracious summons of so distinguished an athiable 

ost. s ’ 

. There was but one feature of the whole affair that in a measure 
marred, for a time at least, the sport, and as the Doctor could not 
cotitrol that, why, we bear him no grudge. On the first day the 
weather was gloomy and threatening from the very start. _ Great 
elouds hung low and forbidding, culminating in a nasty drizzling 
rain, diverted only by heavier showers. So, instead of shooting 
out the entire programme, one event had to ge until next day. 

On the third, instead of wet we had -wind—lots of good, stron 
wind—the kind that carries many a pigeon out of even a Syd. 
pountery, to say nothing of the ones we used here—a scant 30yds. 

ut, as will be seen by the scores, every one held a peetty straight 
gun, and while the shooting was quite difficult, especially on the 
set of traps to the left, clean scores were of frequent occurrence. 

To hold @ pigeon match in Savannah means tore, much more, of 
an undertaking that it would im many another place, because 
traps, boundaries and all the paraphernalia which go to make up 
a pigeon ground had to be furnished and put up the host, so 
as dheve were two sets of traps, etc., it can easily be understood 
that some outlay of money and personal supervision had to be 
given to the undertaking; and here again is where those quiet, 
easy-going men, who say little, but do much, excel. 

he two sets of traps were at right angles to each other, and the 
boundaries had been cut down to 30yds., and in handicap events 
rise was from 27 or 28 to 32yds; in all other matches, even dis- 
tance at 30yds. prevailed. In the matter of prizes there were five 
in all—two beautiful silver loving cups, two extremely handsome 
pieces of plate and an exquisite oil painting of a wood duck, by 
the celebrated artist, sportsman and gentleman, Mr. Hal. Mor- 
rison, of Atlanta, who generously-donated this prize. A small 
reddish spot on the breast of this beautiful duck told the tale but 
teo well, and knowing the warm-hearted and kind man whose 
gentle hands executed this little red stain, it is easy to conceive 

. that a pang went through his heart even at so mock a wound! 

As is usually the case in cup competitions of this kind, the value 
thereof is deducted from the purse; this is the customary style. 
Some men abhor usual and customary ways, having ideas of their 
own. The Doctor is of this kind; so, in spite of traditions, modes 
and precepts, he sitnply announced that in this case a departure 
would be made from the beaten track and that it was his inten- 
tion to put up thesé¢ prizes himself, all of which was done in so 
off-hand and *. hearted a manner that the Doctor’s face beamed 
with delight at having made the anfiotncement. Indeed, an on- 
looker would have supposed he himself had been presented with an 
entire silversmith’s stock! tat 

Beware of these quiet, easy-going men; they do such original, 
unlooked for and unexpected things. 7 

Another thing. Men who frequent tournaments, and whose mis- 
fortune it is to get hungry at about midday, know but too well what 
the prehistoric chestnut of “lunch served on the grounds’’ means. 
We have all been there, and so has the Dector. So to keep things 
en tenue with the rest he had a regular course dinner served 
every day, which would have done credit to any hotel, besides 
which cigars and refreshments were spread during the whole time. 
This part of the programme was the Doctor’s picnic, and along 
with prizes and trophies, went with Dr. Wilson’s compliments. 
So we said, “How, Doctor,” and thanks, and he was delighted; 
glad because we enjoyed ourselves, and glad because we were 
there. 

Those quiet men you know do not say much. When a gun club 
or manufacturer of ammunition, etc., gives a tournament, there is 
always a string or a cable to it somewhere. It is either with a 
view of replenishing the treasury of the one or advertising the 
wares of the others. There is nothing reprehensible in this—not a 
bit of it. Only those who care to, need attend; but, nevertheless, 
it is business, It is ducats. Here, on the other hand, is a pro- 
fessional man in high standing, who, out of the goodness of his 
heart, goes to great labor and expense to simply entertain his 
friends, enjoy their company and hear their guns crack. Surely 
there is something noble in this and sportsmanlike; in other 
words it is an anomaly in pigeon shooting—i. e., one without a 
rake-off! So to in an infinitessimal manner show our appreciation 
and to bear witness of our gratitude, love and esteem for our 
worthy host, a silver waiter, bearing our names, was presented to 
him by our esteemed comrade, Col. Thomas. Martin, who in a 
very appropriate speech made the presentation, With three rous- 
ing cheers and a gurgling sensation in our throats we shook hands 
with the quiet man from the Forest City, the typical Southern 
gentleman who says so little, still does so much, and of whom we 
are all so proud. 

Following are the scores: 


First Day. 
First event, even distance, all at 30yds., 10 birds, $10 entrance, 


60 and 40 per cent.: 
Birmingham ....... 1122122121—10 Col Anthony ...... 2122111112—10 


UE -cdbns enn evepen 2201222001I— 7 A W du Bray...... 2221212222—10 
Dr Billikins ....... 12122111%1— 9 Dr F C Wilson....2202122222— 9 
Col T Martin...... 2222222212—10 Desmond .......... 00w 

EP Collins........ 0022120222— 7 Hood Waters...... 2222222222—10 
gg ee 0222202202— 7 


Second event, handicap, 28 to 3lyds., 10 birds, $10 entrance, high 
uns: 
Girmingtiom, 28....1011112222— 9 


Col Anthony, 30...2112111122—10 

Billikins, 28........21%1222102— 8 Du Bray, 30........ 222222929210 

OME a cknbe 1202221222 9 Dr Wilson, 31...... 2222299992 9 

Col Martin, $1....2222222202— 9 Desmond, '28....... 2221012102— 8 

Collins, 28.......... 2222202221 9 Hood Waters, 30...1121222222—10 
ape, O..60 cv dses 0222222222 9 


Third event, handicap, 28 to 3lyds., Forést City cup, value $50; 


20 birds, entrance $20, class shooting, 0, 30, and er cent.: 
NED. lant antinnodée cts ode ceeveusedesehl 22221112212222202221—19 
DEEL. Mbheantaskegpesatbhvvabapeusesbepbae 10202012111*22222022—15 
Mikal lot vadesecabhschhussonsésekntassaie 22222%2222202200*222—15 
fF SS Re ee ee 2122°022221022222221—17 
SEE Mi indhvvhessbocsseestethoncuss cb ss00 seen 222—17 
CR Bi snann chan opanebntesveneseceten suse cabal 17 
[al i.’ Mon eatinsnseene secs ob kGnh kil 22222122221 12121222—19 
Se SE  encchnapinevonsesmints> ekehG@iel 18 
SL thanks chen ea bsbi bene nsucrdail 20 
Desmond, 28...... 






Hood Waters, 30 .. 11M 
First money and cup won by Dr. F. C. Wilson. 


Fourth event, even distance, all at 30yds., 10 birds, $10 entrance, 





high guns: 

Birmingham ....... 2222012222 9 Clapp .............. °222222202— 

GS. ccenonetend 12*2212122— 9 Col Anthony ...... 2102122122— 9 

MT,  sscempasroutll 922222222210 Du Bray .......... 10 

Col Martin........ 221222222210 Dr Wilson ........ 9 

SNS escansccnsee 2222222222—10 Waters .+.....e0.s. 221121°222— 9 
Second Day. 


Fifth event, handicap, 27 to 32yds., 10 birds, $10 entrance, 60 and 
40 per cent., class shooting: . 


Rirmingham, 28....12*2221122— 9 Col Asthons. 30... .1211111222—10 
Dr Billikins, 27...:2222120211— 9 Du Bray, 30........ 222%222222— 9 
Billy, 27...cc00+see 2*12120002— 6 Dr Wilson, 31..... 22222222°2— 9 
Col Martin, $1..... 2222222222—10 Desmond, 27....... 2122212111—10 
Collins, 28.......... 0222°22022— 7 Waters, 30.......... 22*1222212— 9 


Sixth event: Winners of first moneys in first and fourth events 
to stand at 3lyds.; all others at 30yds.; 10 birds, $10 entrance, 60 


and 40 per cent.: 
Birmingham, 28....22*1111111— 9 Col Anthony, 30....121212111*-— 9 


Billikims, 27........ 12°1111122— 9 Du Bray, 31........ 2222222222--10 
Billie, 27...........- 19022112*2— 7 Dr Wilson, 31..... 222222222210 
‘ol Martin, 31.....2201222222— 9 Desmond, 27....... 2122222200— 8 
‘ollins, 28........-. 002222222:— 8 Waters, 30.......... 2222222212—10 
Clapp, 2........... 2212222222—10 B W Sperry, 27....1221222210— 9 


Seventh event, handicap, 28 to Slyds., 10 birds, $10 entrance, 
high gun: % 
Birmingham, 28....112112*111— 9 Clapp, 9. 





Billikins, 27........ 10*10220°1— 6 Anthony, 30.. 
artin, 31..... 


’ Billikins, 27... 


handicap 
entran 


pie hap nt Lr Diep sae 2 
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NE Ts 5s nc0aresecnees 

Col Martin, 30..........--+++.«-+- 

Collins, 28. 

Cla 

Col EME) budecsetpewese sGies soonpeihe . 
DW Benj GO... vive vivesdvee..svids Ssoverccccwees 
De Es Bobs cocesscovv cate Peddnde os bt caine 


22222022222222222222— 
Desmond, 27........ popescvecnscce osccssocgeveed 11122121211°*2200w 
DURING BO i wcvleasclne sun coi ci6sbpdovcese vo +. 2022°2222221 202w 
Ties for Cup: Messrs. Clapp, Anthony, Du Bray and Dr. Wilson 
agreed to decide tie in following event: 
Ninth event, even distance, all at Myds., 10 birds, $10 entrance, 
illikins 8, Billie withdrew, 


@ and 4 per cent.: Birmingham, 8, 
Col. Martin 6, Collins withdrew, 8, Col. Anthony 8, Du Bray 


9, Dr. Wilson 9, Waters 9, Sperry withdrew. 
Dr. Wilson and A. W. du Bray having again tied, the Doctor 
withdrew from contest and presented the cup to A. W. du Bray. 


Tenth event, handicap, 27 to 32yds., 10 birds, $10 entrance, 60 
and 40 per cent.: 









Birmingham, 28....22*1111111— 9 Col Anthony, 30...121212111°— 9 
Billikins, 27..... --12*1111122— 9 Du Bray, 30.. . -2222222222—1 
Billie Jiceos -.1*022112*2— 7 Dr Wilson, 

Col Martin, 31...... 2201222222 9 Desmond, 27...... 

Collins, 28......... 1022222222— 8 Waters, 30.... 

Clapp,’ BD. 000.2006: 221222222210 Sperry, 27 


Extra event, handicap, 27 to art., 10 birds, $10 entrance, # 
and 4 per cent.: Birmingham, 28yds., 10; Billikins, 2iyds., with- 
drew; Billie, 27yds., withdrew; Col. Martin, 3lyds., 10; Clapp, 
30yds., 8; Col. mg og S0yds., 9; Du Bray, ds., withdrew; 
Dr. Wilson, 3lyds., 10; Waters, 30yds., 7. 


A. W. du Bray highest average for both days, 114 out of 120, 
95 per cent. 
Col. J. T. Anthony, second highest average for both days, 113 


out of 120, 94.1 per cent. 

The scoring during both days was done on one blackboard by 
Mr. J. W. Ryalls, and the writer is bound to state that he has 
never seen that man’s equal, calling up each contestant to his 
respective trap, scoring result of shot and not making an error 
in both days. 

After the picnic was over on Dec, 4 Dr. Wilson shot a match 
with Mr. H. Mason Clapp, resulting in the Doctor’s favor, as will 
be seen by examining the scores: 

Match at 100 pigeons, for $100 a side and the birds, between Dr. 
F. C. Wilson and Mr. H. Mason Clapp, 30yds. rise, 30yds. bound- 
ary; A. W, du Bray referee; H. Lemcke scorer: 


WOR svvcseecnnsevcepedesepesebveees 2222222222222222222222222—25 
2222222222220222220222222—23 
222222°222222222222222222—24 
2°222222222222222222%2222 23-95, 

CRAP bos scddens cicversbanncdusesededae 0222222222222202222222222—23 
2222222202°22222222222229—23 
022022%22%222202222222222—20 
22222222002%2220222202222—20—86 

Regardin 


] _the birds trapped in this/match, the writer will say 
this: Anything above 9) would have been a very good score, even 
in a Syd. boundary, and never in his life has he seen as high a 
score as the Doctor made, all things being considered. The entire 
lot of 250 plosens were selected as being the very best birds out 
of the whole number of 2,300 provided for the tournament. There 
were not over half a dozen easy birds in all; besides, being a dark, 
gloomy day, these slate-colored and dark blue pigeons were hard 
to see and more difficult still to kill, going at the pace they did 
on so short a boundary. 

Another match between these gentlemen is booked, and will 
come off toward the middle of this month, I venture to say that 
Mr. Clapp will make a much better showing, while I very much 
doubt any one’s ability to do better than the Doctor did on that 


day. It was a grand performance, 

Dr. Wilson shot a Parker pigeon gun, Winchester factory-loaded 
Leader shells, and Dupont powder. Mr. Clapp shot a Francotte 
gun, hand-loaded shells and Ballistite. 


Gaucno, 





St. Paul Review Cup, 


_Mrnneapouis, Minn., Dec. 8.—The shoot for the H. C. Hirschy 
live-bird championship of the Northwest, which occurs on these 
grounds next Friday, 13th inst., is causing unusual interest among 
the shooters of the Twin Cities. On account of the shortness of 
the time between settling the date and shooting the event, it is 
ossible that the Eau Claire contingent (at which place Mr. 

irschy won the cup from Kid Moon on Nov. 30) will be nearly 
the only outside shooters in the event this time. The conditions 
under which the cup is shot for are $15 entrance, birds included; 
money divided according to the number of shooters. 

The St. Paul Review cup shoot to-day brought out a good crowd, 
sixty-five birds being shot at by ten shooters before one was 


missed. Herewith find the score, Mr. Morrison winning the cup 
again with 25 straight: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1901, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


et ee rea OT Ses ELE RD OS S88 
: Cee Rv’ LTAS 
Hirechy, ©....0....3 983139 Di ORaU ROU Oh aha cae oe 
ONC Lise a leeeeb eens 
> PHYLARPLIOAKSYSAAA Se 
Preach, 98.01.00. 31 STRBORESOSAD Loe ee ehhh om 
OCT ERS a ee 
KAAS? ONYKAASARKHA 
Pay, Baceceoeseoedd ABDERAT LONER ORES OL ATE OI ae 
eo eke thee ete ae 
PLRAT RIA LALHYA 
Morrincn, 0.0.0.1 LL LOSROS EERO TANT YARD Tt oes 
22285128454241151564141414 
aces oeb teeta bhokiceereie. 
Wilkinson, 29,......222222222222232921200221 92 29—98 
44142519115542 
LYAHA LA CAA Len 
Bull, 20.....+-.---192811010210832w. 
528281255481455881564295152 
¥¥¥7 thy HAYS (o> Cen 
McKay, 29 ........2222222232222222023222223239-% 
See, VERA COO 
pee q ALP RL LIER A Oe 
Pamachon, Mf... TS 3181 OL 102 1801 Ri ae deel riKt 
Oe es ete areas teeta 
eT Steele beleiventcetvets 
Brown, 87.....+0005+ Tras reared slei1varaso 0*11-2 
Sa ptrotank ruin wun Freres 
PAHAHI CARLES - 5 
Kribs, 98......0++0 PO93DS28N299S9R9292009 22-2 
Bos. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstntnc, N. Y., Dec. 144—These are the club scores of the 
Ossining Gun Club, made at the lar Saturday shoot, Dec. 14. 
Those of the brethren who have shot over a magautrap with a 
forty-mile straightaway wind blowing to the accompaniment of a 
drenching rain, will sppreciate the e scores. In event No. 4 
J Beary sad C. Blandford changed guns, for luck; the luck was 
all wit enry: 


Events 123465 Events: 23465 
10 10252525 Targets: 10 10 %5 35 2% 

8 0 9 H Bissing Sides set B Dee oe os 

be Besccceceve oe oe 6 

SUE MOA BOM bn 








New Yorx, Dec. 13.—Will_you cantly call attention in your 
columns to the fact that the Interstate 

giving a few target tournaments in the Middle 
to hear from clubs situated in the section 
United States who would like to give a tournament held under 
the auspices of the Interstate Association in th i 

1902. Applications for tournaments should Ee made in wane 


of the Association, Mr. Elmer Shaner, No. 
Fourth avente, Bitaburg, Pa and should be in his hands'nor ister 


See’p Trees the Interstate Association, 


‘before the race cou 


Ctactanatt Gun Club,: 


Cin ati, O., .Dec,.1L=The first contest for the Cincinaatii 
Othe ales and sendin gne as"tehowes Terame leas 
STrwance sede teguce sealer tan osige"tnee coon © 
25 birds, entrance . Open to members only. As oforey 
best scores. To be eligible for any prize, you must partici 


s. Each contestant to select his seven: 
in at least seven contests. All prizes class shooting, not 

guns. First prize, grade gun to order; ond prize, $60 im 

gold; third prize, $30 in gold; fourth prize, $20 in gold. 4 
There were Swenty ope entries in this contest. Darkness set im 
id be finished. It will be finished at the next 
cegater contest. Contests held second Wednesday in each month.. 
John, Kohler at 27yds., and Ahlers, at 30, were the only straight 
men. The weather was cloudy; no wind. The birds were excel-- 
lent. The contests bid fair to be the most — ever given by 
the club. Du Bray donated a gun; Gam solicited the $100: 
by popular subscription. Four hundred and ten birds were shot 
in two hours and forty minutes. Rate of 153 per hour; retrieved 
from score. : 
New Year the club will start with a target prize of cash; $200: 
now subscribed; no prize less than $10. First prize, $60. Twenty- 
six contests in the year. Participants must e part in eighteen 


to be eligible for prize. All contests at 50 targets; handicap 
distance. 


Twenty-five birds, handicap, entrance $5.50: 





Keystone Shooting League. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 14.—An exceedingly high wind took 
the birds out of bounds speedily when not quickly killed by the 
contestants. Six entered in the club handicap, and of these 
Brewer was winner on a score of 9 out of 10. Fitzgerald and 
Smith were second with 8 Geikler, one of the three men to 
score 7, had his 3 lost birds dead out of bounds. The scores: 
Brewer, 28 2221012121 9 _Geikler, 27......... 22*2*222°2— 7 
Pitegerald, 28......0211110212— 8 Van Loon, 28...... 2110012022— 7 
“El kn sarsoenee 2101220112— 8 Hobbs, 28.......... 2202202022— 7 

Four miss-and-out and one 7-bird sweep were shot. In the 
miss-and-out events Geikler won the first and divided with Brewer 
for the second and third. Fitzgerald and Brewer . divided the 
fourth. The 7-bird event was won-by Brewer with a straight 
genes, Hobbs winning second money with 6 kills. The scores 
ollow: 

Miss-and-outs, $1 entrance. 
Fitzgerald 4, Brewer 2, Jones 1. 
toe ae event: Geikler 2, Brewer 2, Hobbs 1, Fitzzerald 0, 
ones 


0. « 
Third event: Geikler 1, Brewer 1, Hobbs 0, Fitzgerald 0, Jones 0, 
Van Loon 0 


r nes a event: Fitzgerald 2, Brewer 2, Hobbs 1, Geikler 1, Van 
Loon 1, 

Fifth event, 7 birds, $2 entrance: Brewer 7, Hobbs 6, Van Loon 
5, Fitzgerald 5, Geikler 6, Jones 5. 





First event: Geikler 5, Hobbs 4, 


Gun Club Shoot at Woodlake, Neb. 


Wooptake, Neb.—The fourth weekly shoot of the gun club was 
held Dec. 10 at 1 o’clock, and about twenty persons present seemed 
to hugely enjoy the contest for the gold championship medal. 
There were six shooters in to-day’s line, and much enthusiasm was 
manifested. 

A six-inch fall of “the beautiful” might have discouraged the 
members of many clubs, but in this case only caused a greater at- 
tendance. The day was retgy Tp and in consequence 
the usual scores were much varied. one of the contestants shot 
as well as formerly. 

Mr. Walter Parker enjoyed his initial shoot. Before arrivin; 
on the club grounds he had announced his intention to powder all 
targets thrown, but after the first 10 had safely landed in a bank 
of “the beautiful” the contestants breathed easier, while the 
audience screamed and howled. Mr. John Day stated that he in- 
tended to wear the medal on a visit to a nearby town next day, 
but he failed to account for eleven of the aprons flyers. 

After the next shoot a Class B medal will be used by the club 
to_add to the present great interest manifested. 

Following are the scores,each man shooting at 25 targets: Le Roi 
Leach 15, John Day 14, William Chrysler 11, Frank Day 10, Walter 
Parker 6, Cyrus Hagen 4. Leacg, Sec’y. 








Answers to Correspondents. 


—@o— 
No notice taken of anonymous communications. 


Information Wanted. 


Will you kindly send me name and address of any parties you 
may know who manufacture neptquapeng eres Fig’ small 
launches. By this I mean a device to drive the screw.—W. H. S. 


A number of years ago you had among your advertisements 
Allen’s wire decoy duck frames for holding a duck after having. 
been killed, in position of a live duck, to be used as a decoy. Can 


you or any of yeur readers inform me where I can procure them 
at the present time?—W. D. P. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Winter Tourist Rates, Season 1901-1902, 


Tux Southern Railway, the direct route to the winter resorts of 
Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas and the South and South an- 
nounces excursion tickets will be placed on sale Oct. 15 to A; », 
<a ch dough tui Der Sl gutmes seeien wah 
on trains. ‘or part rdi ie 
scriptive matter, call on or address New York Office: #1 and 1185 
Broadway; or Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 118 
Broadway.—Adv. 


Washington. 
HOLIDAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

Dec. 26 has been selected as the date for the Personally-Con- 
ducted Holiday Tour of the rrp Railroad to Washington. 
This tour will cover a iod of three days, affording ample time 
to visit all the ae points of interest at the National Capital, 
including the Congressional Library and the new 1 Art 
Gallery. Round-trip rate, covering railroad transportation for the 
round trip, hotel accommodations and ides, $14.50 from New 
York, $13 from Tren and $11.50 from iladelphia. These rates 
tt, Metro- 


cover accommodations for twe days at the Arlington, Ni 
Riggs, or Ebbit House. For accommodations at Regen 
. or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Special side trip to Mount 
ernon. 
-All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after ex- 
piration of hotel 


‘or itineraries “and ful i i to ; 
ae eee 








